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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


INDUSTRY AND ADAPTABILITY 


Every one who has had a wide experience in dealing with nurses, 
either in training or after they have entered any one of the various fields 
of nursing, cannot fail to realize that two of the qualifications essential 
to success are habits of industry and adaptability. In any walk of life 
success depends upon a willingness to work quite as much as upon skill, 
and this applies in an extreme degree to nursing. In the training school, 
a pupil who is indolent or negligent, or who is a habitual shirker, is apt 
to be dropped before her three years are over, because in the train of 
indolence disasters too serious to be overlooked are sure to follow, but 
under the spur of discipline and pressure many women of indolent 
natures keep up to the mark and, after graduation, slip back, their 
natural habits reasserting themselves, and they become the type of women 
of whom we hear almost daily complaints. 

These are the women who are unwilling to do anything in the home 
beyond the care of the patient, who try to do public health work by 
means of supervision and instruction without personal care of their 
patients, and who assume hospital positions without undertaking the 
hard detail work which alone can ensure good results. These are the 
women who are constantly changing from one position to another and 
who are heard grumbling over the inequalities of good fortune. If mar- 
riage does not remove them to some other sphere of usefulness (?) they 
are apt to drift into some other field of work. 


Another type of woman, who is equally difficult, wherever she may 
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be found, is the one who has allowed herself to become hidebound in her 
point of view of life, who cannot adapt herself easily to her surroundings, 
who cannot yield her point of view to others, who cannot be happy unless 
all her surroundings are exactly according to her notion. 

These characteristics interfere with a nurse’s usefulness, not only in 
the practice of her profession but in all the other relations of life. In 
organization work an indolent nurse proves undependable, and work for 
which she has assumed responsibility fails to be done or must be attended 
to by others. If she is living with a group of nurses where the comfort 
of all depends upon the prompt performance of simple daily tasks by 
each, and where a certain elasticity of nature is essential, the indolent 
or unadaptable nurse is a constant source of friction. We believe the 
woman who is indolent cannot be a good nurse, but, strange as it may 
seem, the woman with lack of adaptability may be good professionally, 
though an uncomfortable companion. 

The successful woman in nursing is the one of industrious habits and 
ready adaptability, who puts the welfare and comfort of others first, 
and whose interest in life is drawn largely from the happiness of others 
which she has helped to create. 

The special aim of young nurses entering upon their careers should 
be to cultivate habits of industry as a necessary part of their equipment 
and to guard against that narrowness that will keep them from being 
good comrades, remembering that their greatest stock in trade is an 
abundance of good friends. One way to counteract such narrowness is 
in not allowing themselves to become entirely absorbed in nursing to the 
exclusion of all other interests, but to remember that they have a right 
to some life of their own outside of their chosen calling. 


“OPPORTUNITIES IN THE FIELD OF NURSING” 


Tue Nursing and Health Branch of the Alumni Association of 
Teachers College has issued a very comprehensive and exceedingly valu- 
able pamphlet under the above title for use in colleges and high schools. 
It tells the story in the briefest possible way of the establishment of 
training schools, and proceeds with a résumé under the following heads: 
Scope of the Field; Purpose and Character of Nursing Work; Training 
Required and How Secured—types of schools, length of training, char- 
acter of the training, lecture and class work, technical and executive 
experience and practice, nursing courses connected with universities, 
cost of tuition; Conditions of Work in the Hospital—effects on health, 
hours of duty and vacations, housing and food, social life, rules and 
regulations; Attractive Features of the Work; Qualifications Required 
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in Nursing—education, character and personality, physical qualifica- 
tions ; Positions and Remunerataon—private nursing in families, hospital 
and training-school positions, public health nursing, social service and 
welfare work, school nursing, office nurse and laboratory assistant, army, 
navy and Red Cross nursing, nursing in home and foreign mission fields ; 
Opportunities for Advancement and Future Development; Advantages 
over Other Vocations for Women ; Suggestions for Entering the Nursing 
Profession—size of school and character of service, reputation, standards 
of entrance, course of study, character and capacity of the teaching 
staff, living and working conditions, standing of the alumne of the 
school, registration. 

Although this pamphlet is put out ostensibly to be used among col- 
leges and high schools, it would be most valuable for every training 
school to use it with the literature it sends to applicants. It is by far 
the most comprehensive survey we have had of the whole subject and its 
liberal distribution over the country will undoubtedly lead greater 
numbers of educated women to enter the nursing profession. It may be 
ordered from the Nursing and Health Branch of the Alumni Association 
of Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City, at a price 
of ten cents each, or, in quantities of twenty or more, five cents each. 

We suggest that every superintendent of a training school shall, as 
a means of helping the propaganda of nursing education, send for a 
number of copies and distribute them to the schools in her neighborhood, 
including private and public schools, 


RED CROSS NURSING SERVICE TESTED 


Dourine the four years that have passed since the affiliation of the 
American Nurses’ Association with the Red Cross, there have been sev- 
eral minor calls for nursing service, but the recent floods in Ohio, calling 
out two hundred enrolled nurses within a few days, afforded the best test 
we have yet had of the practical efficiency of the system by which the 
nursing department is governed. The two papers describing the relief 
work in Ohio, written by Miss Gladwin and Miss Stimson, who were in 
the field, give the nurses of the country reason to be proud of their 
representatives at the front, and they, better than any one else, can read 
between the lines the story of personal hardship and endurance which 
must have been the experience of each one of the two hundred. The 
immense amount of detail work which has been done by many people 
in many places to build up the system has made possible such results as 
are described in these papers. Occasions like these demonstrate the value 
of the discipline of hospital training. 
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MALICIOUS CRITICISM 


WITH its usual contemptuous attitude toward everything that has to 
do with the raising of nursing standards, whether at home or abroad, 
The Hospital, an English nursing publication, has taken occasion to 
ridicule that portion of the “ History of Nursing” which deals with 
conditions in England at the present time. ‘The heading of this re- 
view is “ A Comic History of British Nursing,” and the comments are 
in keeping with the title. We have for many years consigned this maga- 
zine to the waste basket when it has come to our office, without opening 
it, and this review comes to our notice only through a clipping sent to 
us. The whole account is another evidence of the malicious character 
of the opposition that the small group of progressive English nurses 
have to combat. 


THE CONVENTIONS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


THE date of the convention at Atlantic City, so late in the month, 
gives us an opportunity to make one more appeal to nurses everywhere 
not to let the chance pass to attend the meetings, if they can possibly 
arrange to be present. This will be the first convention under the new 
régime, the three national societies of nurses being now amalgamated 
into one and meeting together, yet separately, their three programmes 
being printed under one cover, the meetings of each division being open 
to all, with huge general sessions in common, and with sectional meetings 
for each separate group of workers. While similar in plan to the meet- 
ings in Chicago last year, when the reorganization was taking place, it 
will be possible this time to carry out the programme for the three in 
a much more systematic and satisfactory manner. 

By late June the heat of the summer is likely to have commenced, 
and the situation of Atlantic City on the ocean front will make the week 
spent there a refreshing one to those attending the meetings, especially 
to those from inland cities who may not have seen the great Atlantic, 
or to those for whom it is a novel and rare sight. 

The advantages of our national gatherings are indescribable. It is 
not alone in the value of the papers presented or of the subjects dis- 
cussed, but in the personal inspiration which comes from contact with 
hundreds of women struggling with the same problems, with the same 
aspirations and ideals as our own, the whole effect of which is a renewal 
of courage and ambition and a desire to continue the fight in spite of 
obstacles and opposition. 
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During this past year the agitation for state registration has been 
wide-spread over the country, and the reports and discussions on that sub- 
ject alone will more than repay one for attending. In all the meetings 
of the League for Nursing Education and in those of Public Health 
nursing as well as in the sections on Red Cross, private duty, etc., there 
will be something of interest for every nurse, whatever her special line 
of work may be. 


PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 


DELAWARE.—During the last session of the legislature, two amend- 
ments were obtained to the bill for state registration, one making it 
compulsory for any one to practise as a trained, registered or graduate 
nurse, and the other a reciprocity clause. 

Micuican.—The bil! for state registration has been amended to 
include inspection of training schools. An effort to do away with sub- 
mitting a health certificate every six months was lost. 

ILL1no1s.—Amendments amounting practically to a new bill are now 
before the legislature. There is also an opposition measure introduced 
by medical opponents. 

Oun10.—The attempt to pass a bill was unsuccessful. 

CALIFoRNIA.—The bill for registration has passed both houses of the 
legislature but as we go to press we have not heard whether it has received 
the governor’s signature. 

New Yorx.—The amendment to the Nurse Practice Act introduced 
by the New York State Nurses’ Association, known as the Seeley Bill, 
passed the senate with amendments detracting from its value but was 
killed in the Rules Committee of the Assembly. An amendment intro- 
duced by Mr. Goldberg of the Assembly passed both houses of the 
legislature successfully. 

This opens the original waiver again until July 1, 1913, and had for 
its motive the registration of one woman who had neglected to avail her- 
self of the privilege when it was first offered. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW IN CALIFORNIA 


Tue bill introduced into the California legislature early in the 
season, limiting the hours of labor for women in that state to eight in 
a day, or forty-eight in a week, and which has given rise te much con- 
troversy, has become a law. It applies to women employed in manu- 
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facturing and mercantile establishments, and includes pupil nurses in 
hospitals, but excludes graduate nurses. 

We understand that this bill has been very vigorously opposed by 
hospital authorities, and that superintendents of training schools are 
greatly concerned. To secure pupils enough for three complete shifts, 
and to so arrange the hours that no pupil shall work more than forty- 
eight hours in a week, means an added burden and expense, and will 
increase the difficulties of administration. It remains to be seen what 
the effect of this law will be, whether private institutions maintaining 
training schools will have to-go out of business, or whether they will 
employ graduates whose hours of duty are not restricted, whether the 
limiting the hours of duty to forty-gight a week will increase the number 
of applicants to training schools, Evidently in California, patients are 
not expected to be sick on Sunday) 

It is quite impossible at this distance to judge all of the conditions 
that have given rise to this law, which seems a drastic one. We believe, 
however, that the time has come when some limitation should be placed 
upon those hospitals who use their pupils for commercial gain without 
making systematic and adequate return in the way of nursing education. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA STATE MEETING 


The official report of the seventh annual meeting of the South 
Carolina Nurses’ Association, which we were privileged to attend, 
was not received in time for publication in this issue. The meet- 
ings were of more than ordinary interest, and the type of women 
attending them impressed us as being of unusual culture. Although 
at so great a distance from any one of the great nursing centres, 
we were interested to find a graduate of Teachers College instilling 
the principles of that institution in one section of the state, a graduate 
of Johns Hopkins promoting the standards of her school in another 
part, and a recent graduate of Bellevue giving the latest methods of 
the nursing of typhoid. The group of women trained in the South 
Carolina schools impressed us as being as progressive in their interests 
and as loyally enthusiastic as those we have met in any section of the 
country. The beauty of the southern country combined with the spirit 
of southern hospitality made our brief visit one long to be remembered. 
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THE CULION LEPER COLONY 


By MARGARET MARION WHEELER, R.N. 
Late Supervising Nurse of the Bureau of Health, Manila 


Leprosy is described by Mauson as “a chronic infective granu- 
lomatous disease, produced by a specific bacterium, and characterized 
by lesions of the skin, nerves, and viscera eventuating in local anesthesia, 
ulceration, and a great variety of trophic lesions. After a long course 
it is almost invariably fatal.” 

In 1874 Armauer Hansen discovered the specific cause of leprosy, 
the bacillus lipre. 

While leprosy is known to be infectious, the time or manner of the 
infection is not known, so that all who care for lepers are thought to be 
liable to infection, yet it is the exception when a white attendant be- 
comes infected. 

Leprosy has been known since the earliest times, as the writings of 
the Syrian, Egyptian, Chinese, and Hebrews frequently allude to it. 
It was probably introduced into Europe by the Roman soldiers returning 
from their Eastern conquests some time before our era. It was well 
known in Europe during the Christian era and spread rapidly during the 
Crusades, until its fearful ravages alarmed the clergy and governments 
of Europe, causing them to enact strict laws for the segregation and 
isolation of lepers, building asylums for them, and caring for them 
at public expense. Their efforts to check the spread of the disease were 
so successful that Norway is the only European country where leprosy 
is at all common and the number there is rapidly decreasing as they 
enforce laws of segregation and isolation. (There were 500 known lepers 
in Norway in 1906.) 

Leprosy is said to have been introduced into the Philippines in 1633 
when the Japanese Emperor loaded a ship with Japanese lepers and sent 
them to the Spanish missionaries, with instructions to the ship’s captain 
to drown them if they were not received. The missionaries received the 
lepers kindly and founded the San Lazaro Hospital at Manila to care for 
them. When one considers how many poor unfortunate Filipinos have 
been afflicted since then, one wonders if it would not have been better 
to have drowned the first arrivals. From that time until 1906, lepers who 
applied for relief were cared for, but no effort was made to apprehend, 
segregate, or isolate them, although it was frequently discussed after 
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the American occupation. Dr. Heiser, Director of Health for the 
Philippines, reports that in May, 1906, he opened the Culion Leper 
Colony, when he transferred 365 lepers from Cebu to Culion, where 
preparations had been made for their reception by purchasing the old 
town of Culion, which contained several good houses, a stone church, 
and town hall. The inhabitants were removed, and 125 new nipa houses 
were built on regular street lines, water and sewer systems were built, 
a hospital with equipment for 100 beds was opened, and four Sisters of 
Charity were engaged to act as nurses. Father Valles, of the Jesuit 
Order, was stationed at the colony and assisted in receiving the lepers. 

The lepers elected a presidente and ten consejales and proceeded to 
make their own regulations, and this system has proved to be an immense 
success. The women have full suffrage, and although about two-thirds 
of the patients are males, the women’s vote usually decides the election. 
Since 1906 about 6000 lepers have been collected, 3000 coming from the 
island of Cebu, where they were collected by Doctor Arlington Pond, 
District Health Officer for Cebu. The island of Cebu is more thickly 
settled than any other island in the group, thus affording more oppor- 
tunities for infection than elsewhere. 

The work of collecting and caring for the lepers presents great 
obstacles, on account of the difficulty experienced in securing persons 
to carry on the work; nevertheless these apparently unsurmountable 
difficulties have been overcome and the colony now has two very pretty 
villages, one where the non-leperous attendants and laborers live, in 
comfortable modern homes, and the other about a quarter of a mile 
away, on the other side of a hill, where the lepers live. The hillsides 
have been terraced, planted with trees and flowering shrubs, and the 
homes of the lepers, built in orderly fashion, not too close together, 
form a very attractive picture. 

The hospital is a concrete, one-story building, facing the sea, designed 
for the tropics, with wide porches front and back, and with both sides 
built in such a way that the wards can be entirely thrown open, leaving 
only a roof and floor. This insures coolness, and the ventilation which 
is so necessary where all the patients have the same evil-smelling disease. 
The toilets and baths are detached, but near the hospital, as is the hospital 
kitchen. The patients who are well enough to live in their quarters are 
given weekly rations which they cook themselves or, if they prefer, they 
may go to the central kitchen for their food. 

Various quarters are provided—nipa houses where several members 
of a family may live together, or concrete tenements, a number of which 
have been built and in which patients are now living. These tenements 
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are much liked by the lepers, as all Filipinos like to live in close proximity 
to others. A store and post-office have been built and lepers can buy at 
cost anything which is usually sold in a Filipino store. Some of them 
have their own money, and all are given fifty cents in United States 
currency, monthly, to spend in whatever manner they wish. 

Only the patients who are unable to care for themselves are admitted 
to the hospital, the others live in their quarters and come daily to the 
dispensary for any medical attention they need. The nursing is done 
by the Sisters of Charity of the Order of St. Vincent de Paul, assisted 
by some of the lepers who are able to work a few hours a day. These 
lepers receive some compensation from the government for their work. 
All the very advanced cases are nursed by the Sisters, personally, as 
even those who are afflicted with the disease themselves refuse to touch 
the patients, so horribly repulsive do they become, and beholding a leper 
covered with ulcers from head to foot, with eyes upturned, ulcerated 
and sightless, with swollen suppurating fistulous glands, with the septum 
of the nose gone, the tip rotted off, and a stinking discharge escaping 
therefrom, with the tongue ulcerated, and the sense of taste and smel! 


lost, with the fingers, toes and ears or perhaps the legs and arms gone, 
unable to speak because the disease attacks the larynx, burning with 


fever or shaking with chills and suffering with neuralgic pains: giving 
off a nauseating odor, but retaining his intellect so that he can realize 
his own condition,—one marvels not that others turn from him in loath- 
ing but that there are any with a sense of charity so great and of 
courage so marvellous that they devote their lives to the amelioration 
of the sufferings of these poor wretches. Indeed was it not related as an 
act of courage in Christ himself that “stretching forth his hand he 
touched him.” 

The care of the Sisters leaves much to be desired, in what we 
nurses would call scientific management of a hospital, but it would 
seem that in the tender care of the sick they cannot be surpassed. Clean 
dressings, salves, etc., keep the patients comparatively comfortable, and 
various things have been tried as curative measures, including X-ray, 
Chaulmoogra oil, Nastur treatment, and many others. Chaulmoogra 
oil is reported to have given more encouraging results than anything 
else. Dr. Heiser reports one apparent cure in the Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Health, 1910, and there are many cases of improvement from 
its continued use. 

From what has been said it can be seen that while the hope of 
cure is slight, and practically all cases terminate fatally, yet the suffer- 
ings of the lepers are very much ameliorated by the good care, clean 
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clothes, and cheerful, sanitary surroundings, combined with relief from 
economic worry. 

The children who are able attend school, as it keeps them amused, 
and should a cure be found they will be better able to return to their 
former homes. The boys play baseball and appear to enjoy it very much, 
although the sight of their poor fingerless hands trying to use a ball is 
enough to make the most hardened observer weep. 

The dramatic circle engages the attention of old and young, as all 
can participate, either as actors or audience. The first time the writer 
visited the colony the lepers played a tragedy written by a member of 
the colony. It was very well presented and most interesting, with the 
exception of the music, which consisted of popular American songs very 
badly sung. The Filipinos are very musical but have poor singing voices. 
They have a band of forty pieces and play very well. 

Another favorite amusement is to build a bamboo raft and paddle out 
to sea to fish. Sometimes the lepers escape in this manner, but they are 
nearly always returned, sometimes voluntarily giving themselves up, 
as they realize the difficulty of gaining a living by begging, or perhaps 
they have found new friends at the colony without whom they find 
themselves lonely and return to be near them. 

The lepers are allowed to marry, as children of lepers are very few 
and seldom live long, and it was found that when they were forbidden 
to marry they dispensed with the ceremony. 

Tt seems to the writer that the colony is one of the most creditable 
accomplishments of the American régime in the Philippines, and too 
much credit cannot be given to Drs. Heiser, Pond, Snodgrass, Martin, 
Clement, Goff, and many others, who have all given so much of their 
time and have exposed themselves so constantly to this dangerous disease 
in the hope of eradicating it permanently from the Philippines. 


MISCARRIAGE 


By H. D. FAIR, M.D. 


Professor of Obstetrics, Dr. Mix Private Hospital Training School, Muncie, 
Indiana 


M:scarRIAGE is the indefinite inclusive name commonly applied to 
the expulsion of the immature feetus. Etymologically considered, mis- 
carriage is not nearly so succinct or appropriate a word as is abortion, 
for the former may be and is properly applied to incidental or accidental 
happenings other than those having to do with an ovum, embryo, or 
fortus, as the case may require. 
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Careful medical teachers and writers divide the period in which 
miscarriage may happen into three parts, giving the occurrence under 
each division its particular name. If the expulsion of the foetus occurs 
before the fourth month, it is abortion; if between the fourth and sixth 
months, a miscarriage ; and if at any time between the sixth month and 
the completion of full term, a premature labor. Personally, I prefer the 
following arrangement: Abortion means the expulsion of the embryo 
at any time between conception and the objective manifestation of life. 
Miscarriage covers the period extending from the manifestation of life 
to the point where the foetus can maintain a separate existence to that 
of the mother. Premature labor applies to the event happening during 
the remaining time short of the completion of full term. Both the terms 
abortion and miscarriage are often loosely applied even by physicians; 
but it is always advisable to be as exact in our speech as possible, and to 
have an exact knowledge of conditions, even though it may not always 
be the best policy to so express ourselves. 

Abortion and miscarriage may be grouped under three heads, viz., 
accidental, criminal, and therapeutic. I will speak at length of the 
first group, briefly refer to the second, and outline the essential char- 
acteristics of the third. There is a difference of opinion regarding the 
relative frequency of the cases in the first two classifications. Some 
writers claim that the criminal abortions, by which is meant those 
brought about by various methods used by the woman herself or others, 
for the purpose of avoiding offspring for any ordinary reason, greatly 
outnumber those of the other two groups. Be that as it may, the nurse 
seldom has any occasion to quibble over this point; her duty, as well as 
that of the physician, is to lend aid or assistance to the unfortunate 
woman, meeting conditions as they may present themselves in the 
individual case at hand. 

Many women who are more or less regular in their menstruation 
abort without knowing that they are doing so, I had a patient, a woman 
very anxious for a child, who supposed she had never been pregnant. 
She had always been irregular in menstruating, frequently going from 
five to seven weeks, sometimes skipping an entire month. On a few 
of these occasions she would have more or less pain and would pass 
clotted blood. Twice I examined these clots and each time discovered 
a minute embryo inclosed in its chorionic villi. Appropriate treatment 
extending over several months enabled this patient to carry a child 
to full term. I believe many “clots” passed during menstruation are 
in reality early abortions. Of course the “catching cold ” bugaboo is an 
important and overworked factor in the lay mind and brought into 
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play in nearly all derangements of the menstrual phenomena, but the 
trained physician or nurse knows how insignificant is this ghost. Acci- 
dental abortions are likely to take place at the time the regular men- 
struation would have occurred, and more frequently at the third month 
than at any other. Even if the contractions of the uterus were as vigor- 
ous each month as they were before pregnancy occurred, abortion would 
seldom happen in the healthy sound uterus, but they certainly play an 
important part when conditions are not normal. We frequently are 
brought in contact with women who give a history of repeated abortions 
or premature labors occurring at about the same time in each pregnancy. 
In most of these instances the causes can be determined by careful 
investigation. If the abortions have happened early, it is probable that 
they were due to either an endometritis or a uterine displacement, to 
which we will later refer. 

The causes of accidental, or in some instances what could more 
truthfully be called unintentional, miscarriage are threefold in their 
origin and nature; (1) those in which the father is responsible (pater- 
nal), (2) those having to do with the mother (maternal), and (3) 
conditions existing in the feetus itself (fetal). By far the most frequent 
paternal cause is syphilis. Statistics from a variety of sources, without 
question reliable, show that 43 per cent. of all abortions are due to 
syphilis. This disease is frequently overlooked. It may be that such a 
long time has elapsed since there was any visible manifestation of the 
disease that its existence was forgotten. On the other hand many a 
victim who believes himself cured has the disease in a latent but trans- 
missible form. Alcoholism and various depraved blood and cell states 
have a similar effect. 

Maternal causes of abortion may be divided into two classes, external 
and internal, or, as the psychologist would put it, exoteric and esoteric. 
Fright and powerful emotion have had a large share of the blame when 
considering the causes of abortion, but I never knew of an abortion re- 
sulting from purely emotional cause. Who ever heard of even the pro- 
foundest sorrow or uncontrollable grief in an unmarried girl, where 
all stages of emotion are most likely to be present, causing a miscarriage ? 
In fact, I cannot at this time recall a single instance where accidental 
abortion occurred in an illegitimately pregnant female. Well, if strong 
emotion will not cause miscarriage, what will ? 

Traumatism belongs in the category of external causes, yet it is 
remarkable what an amount of traumatic injury a woman may sustain 
without dislodging the product of conception. She may fall down a 
flight of stairs, she may be knocked senseless by an automobile, she may 
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take an anesthetic and undergo a major surgical operation, and still 
go to full term. On the other hand the slight effort of dancing a number, 
a slip on the icy pavement, the jar of a rough street car ride in some 
women will be sufficient to cause miscarriage, and it is a peculiar fact that 
to the latter group of women belong those who are most anxious to have 
children. However, there are not nearly so many abortions due to 
traumatic injuries as is generally supposed by the laity. I admit that 
it is a frequent and convenient excuse, but a close investigation will 
usually disclose some other cause. 

Various drugs are given credit for being a certain “ relief” for the 
pregnant state. They are lauded as sure “ regulators,” but every intelli- 
gent physician knows that there are no drugs that will certainly pro- 
duce abortion. All physicians with extensive practice have knowledge 
of cases where women have jeopardized their own lives with large doses 
of powerful so-called abortives, with the result that they succeeded 
only in damaging themselves. Time and again they have attended 
patients who have poisoned themselves with enormous quantities of 
ergot, cotton root, tansy, pennyroyal, etc., the foetus going safely on to 
maturity. Therefore the external accidental causes are few. 

Among the internal causes, backward displacement of the uterus 
stands at the head. When the uterus, held under the sacrum by adhesions, 
becomes large enough to fill this hollow, something is bound to happen, 
and the most likely thing is miscarriage. Chronic metritis or en- 
dometritis or even an extensively lacerated cervix may be responsible 
for abortion. 

Fetal conditions causing miscarriage are nearly always pathological, 
affecting either the ovum or its appendages, including the placenta. 
Fetal syphilis is frequently responsible for the death of the ovum. The 
dead ovum becomes a foreign body and as such arouses uterine con- 
tractions. The foetus in utero may be syphilitic and the mother escape 
infection. 

Therapeutic abortion is the name applied to the emptying of the 
uterus for the purpose of conserving the life or health of the mother. It 
is a rule in obstetrics that when the life of a mother and her unborn 
child are imperiled, and the life of one only can be saved, the rights of 
the mother are considered paramount. 

At: one time or another abortion has been justifiably performed for 
the following reasons: contracted pelvis, malignant growths (tumors or 
cancers), pernicious vomiting of pregnancy, advanced disease of the 
kidneys, placenta previa with its attendant uncontrollable hemorrhage, 
and an incarcerated retroflexed uterus. There are other conditions or 
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emergencies which also might warrant such a procedure, but the matter 
is not to be considered lightly and no doctor ought to induce an abortion 
under any circumstances without the advice of some other reliable 
member of the profession, who is willing to assume the responsibility 
of his opinion or part in the work. To advise emptying the uterus in all 
instances where there is, for instance, protracted vomiting of pregnancy 
would be disastrous to both patient and physician, and the possibilities 
of an emetic famine are apparent. In certain forms of contracted pel- 
vis, where it is known that it is absolutely impossible for the woman to 
give birth to a full term child, and the mother is desirous of offspring, 
the progress of pregnancy should not be interrupted, for delivery may 
be safely accomplished by Cesarean section. 

The first or prodromal symptoms of abortion may be those of nausea 
or vomiting, but in the majority of cases pain or hemorrhage, or both, are 
the first premonitions. The pain is cramp like, felt in the pelvis, and is 
intermittent in character, similar to the so-called “ false ” pains of labor. 
These are caused by the contraction of the uterus. After a short time 
each pain is accompanied by a gush of blood; clots may collect either 
in the uterus or vagina, and are expelled when contraction occurs. One 
point worth bearing in mind when considering a comparision between 
dysmenorrhcea and early abortion is that normal menstrual blood does 
not clot. Hemorrhage may be rather profuse or at times very moderate, 
yet the long-continued loss due to a protracted miscarriage, which may 
last days or weeks, may cause a serious anemia, This refers to the 
neglected cases, for in inevitable abortion the correct practice is to 
empty the uterus as soon as possible. 

We now come to the manner of treatment, which is, in so far as the 
nurse is concerned, usually a routine procedure. To the physician, 
however, it is an interesting and ever-varying problem. The multiplicity 
of conditions under which women live, move, and have their being, taken 
together with the individual character and temperament, to say nothing 
of the peculiarities of each particular case, render the situation to a 
certain extent unique in each instance. Therefore, before beginning the 
treatment, we must learn the important clinical and historical facts. 

When abortion occurs before the twelfth week, owing to the im- 
perfect development of the placenta, the ovum with its entire quota of 
attachments often comes away intact. So soon as this is accomplished 
the pain and hemorrhage may cease and convalescence be established. 
After the formation of the placenta as a definite organ, particularly after 
the sixteenth week, it is rare that we have such good luck, the foetus, as 
a rule, being extruded first, and followed, after a longer or shorter 
period, by the placenta. This is known as incomplete abortion. Under 
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these circumstances the woman is in grave danger from hemorrhage, 
which usually persists till the uterus is empty or, if much time elapses, 
from septicemia. After the twenty-eighth week the course of labor 
differs little from that of full term, and can be treated as such. 

The place for a woman who is about to abort, who is in the process 
of miscarriage, or who has just passed through the ordeal, is in bed. 
I cannot now think of a condition under which an exception should be 
made; yet many times women do not thus care for themselves. Only 
recently a woman came to my office suffering from incomplete abortion, 
being smeared with blood. The feetus had been expelled the day before ; 
the os had closed, the pains practically ceased, but the hemorrhage 
continued. She walked three blocks to the street car, on the floor of 
which she left a puddle of blood. I wanted to send her back home and 
go to the house to do what was necessary, but she did not want her 
“ gossipy neighbors ” to see a doctor or nurse come to her house when 
she was “not sick,” and insisted that I dilate the cervix and remove the 
placenta at the office. Knowing that the operation would not cause her 
to lose any more blood than she was now losing, and that the hemorrhage 
would cease as soon as the uterus was empty, I, without an anesthetic. 
did as she requested. She returned to her home within one hour and 
made an uninterrupted recovery; but the risk was entirely too great. 

When a nurse is in charge she should, as I said before, put the 
patient to bed. If the bowels are loaded and if time is not urgent, give 
a cathartic, or in emergency an enema, or both. Of course miscarriage 
is an event that should be attended by a physician, but in case he is not 
present a nurse should know how to act, so I will here give a few rules. 
It is hardly necessary at this day to remind a trained nurse of the 
necessity of antiseptic precautions, so I will assume that she will never 
forget nor omit this. 

When the hemorrhage or pain is severe and little or no dilatation 
present, it is good practice to pack the vagina. This must be done 
through a speculum and will require several lengths of 2-, 3-, or 4-inch 
packing strips as may be available. Unless this is done tightly, everv 
fold of the vagina being’ filled, the operation is useless, for the blood 
will simply ooze out past the tampon. Finally an external pad and a 
T-binder are to be applied. Ergot given at this time will tend to increase 
the uterine contractions and is usually indicated. If the pains con- 
tinue, when the packing is removed from six to twelve hours, according 
to the state of dilatation at the beginning, the complete ovum may be 
found in the gauze or lying in the vagina. If any part of it is discovered 
protruding from the os, the nurse may, by pressure of one hand on the 
patient’s abdomen, bring the uterus within reach, so that the mass can 
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be extracted with the other hand in the vagina. It sometimes happens 
the ovum has not been expelled, neither does it present at the os. The 
cervix will usually be found dilated to the extent that a finger or fingers 
can be introduced into the uterus, where the mass can be peeled from its 
attachment and removed. At this time a douche is not indicated and 
should not be given subsequently unless the odor of the lochia becomes 
offensive, 

When an incomplete abortion occurs, the remnants may be retained 
in spite of the packing and all efforts of expulsion on the part of the 
patient. If ergot be administered under these circumstances, we may 
be instrumental in defeating our own purpose, for the drug will some- 
times cause the cervix to contract, compelling a resort to instrumental 
dilatation, to be followed by a thorough curettement; but this is the 
doctor’s work. 

The patient should be kept in bed for several days just as for normal 
confinement. This is a matter of importance, for the physical strain 
may be and the actual loss of blood often is greater than that occurring 
during a full term parturition. 

It frequently happens that miscarriage will so stimulate the function 
of the mammary glands that the breasts will fill with milk. If so, a 
tightly fitting binder should be applied. If the nurse be competent she 
may massage the breasts several times daily, but if this is not properly 
done it results in more harm than good. Applications of belladonna or 
a solution of atropine are useful in lessening the secretion of milk, as 
is also the administration of saline cathartics. If the breasts become 
painful, Lloyd’s specific phytolacca is a splendid remedy. 

The diet should be restricted and limited in amount, but no reason- 
able articles of food which the patient desires need be prohibited. 

In uncomplicated cases there should be no elevation of temperature. 
Fever should arouse a suspicion of infection. In infected cases the 
question of uterine douche arises. Generally speaking, I am not in 
favor of the routine intra-uterine injection of antiseptic fluids. When 
the uterus needs irrigation I prefer a saline solution. I believe this 
to be a grave question and I would advise the*nurse never to undertake 
an intra-uterine injection of any sort on her own impulse. If the 
physician advises it, and she follows his instructions, his is the responsi- 
bility. In this age of the world that which is done by both physician and 
nurse is done for a-purpose. Blind procedures have no part in our 
practice. 

Contigent emergencies must be met by the nurse as her judgement 
and common-sense, added to her training, seem to indicate. 
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By CHARLOTTE EHRLICHER, R.N. 
Graduate of the Margaret Fahnestock Training School of the Post-Graduate 
Hospital, New York City 


PrerHaApPs a few words on preparation for travel might be welcome 
to those nurses who are starting out for the first time. Whether pro- 
fessionally engaged or not, one is more or less exposed to typhoid when 
away from home, and as the typhoid immunization is so easily obtained 
and is so safe, it is well to add that to one’s preparations. In New 
York it is quite simple to do this. One writes to the Board of Health 
and a physician is sent to the house who gives the three injections, 


consequently three weeks must be allowed for the treatment. It is 
advisable to take the treatment late in the afternoon, as even the 
lightest reaction makes one very tired, and by going to bed early and 
getting a good night’s sleep, the next day is less trying. A cathartic 
taken that night is helpful. In some cities the Board of Health will 
give a nurse the serum, which she may take to her own physician, who 
will give the injections. The system of reporting in those cities must 
be different. New York physicians send in a written report of each 


case, giving the reason for taking the treatment and a history of the 
reaction. 
The next great question is that of clothes. If a nurse wears one 
7 weight of underwear through all seasons, it is very simple. If she ex- 
pects to pay big laundry bills, then any kind will do, remembering only 
that thin things take up less room. If economy is necessary, nothing 
is wiser than the ordinary knit vests and drawers, and crépe corset 
covers and night gowns. These can be washed out in a basin, and will 
dry over night. If she is not accustomed to combination suits she may 
not like them. Sanitary towels may be had in compressed form; they 
take up almost no room at all. Waists made of soft silk, chiffon, or 
all-over lace when packed flat do not crease. 

Everything should be packed flat, leaving underwear, stockings, etc., 
to the last, and stuffing those around the edges. The tighter one packs 
the less mussed her clothes will be. The sleeves and waist of evening 
dresses should be filled with crumpled tissue paper. She should put a 

3 night gown, a waist, and a change of underwear, with her toilet articles in 

a a grip, then if anything happens to her trunk, she will postpone at least 

one gray hair or a wrinkle. One can manage on fewer clothes if one 

7 does not wear striking colors, and does not mix colors. If brown is 

: the color, wear browns, tans, and cream. If blue, wear blue, gray, and 
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white. Black if one can wear it, is only possible in very good material. 
Rough cloth in dark colors shows the dust. Good things are cheapest 
in the long run. Washable gloves may be worn except for dress occa- 
sions. If one expects to be in a small stateroom, not equipped with 
wardrobe and dresser facilities, she may make a bag of denim, or rather 
a series of pockets, long and narrow, to fit the cabin door, take along 
thumb tacks, or common tacks and a small hammer, put this set of 
pockets on the door, and she can place almost everything she needs 
within easy reach,—collars, belts, handkerchiefs, shoes, stockings, under- 
wear,—anything and everything. 

I have never had the courage to pack a bottle in my trunk; all 
toilet articles go into the grip. Toilet water is refreshing, especially on 
a train. That or a bit of cold cream and a small towel will cleanse one’s 
face when there is no water to be had. Gloves keep one’s hands clean. 
Remedies for neutralizing the odor of perspiration, if needed, may be 
taken. Bags of some thin material for shoes and corsets keep things 
clean and make a tidy-looking trunk. Another bag will keep the hat 
clean, and will also make it easier to care for, as it can be hung up by the 
strings. Pieces of gauze make convenient washcloths and train towels. 
They dry quickly when washed, and can be thrown away with an easy 
conscience. Bottles are less dangerous when enclosed in a close-fitting, 
crochetted bag. A treasure on board skip is a bag made like a giri’s 
school bag of linen or denim, to carry writing pad, fancy work, and 
magazine out on deck. Flowers make one look popular, but such gifts 
as the above are an everlasting comfort. A pocket for money to wear 
under the dress, a penknife, a small bottle of smelling salts, headache 
cologne, a fountain pen, a small whisk broom, a small needle book 
with the needles all threaded, a case with folding clothes hangers, a book, 
a magazine, a small diary, Waterman’s ink in a wooden case for travel- 
ling,—these are a few of the things which come in handy. If one is 
taking more than a steamer trunk, an electric iron is useful. One can 
also make tea on it. 

I am travelling, this time, with a steamer trunk, taking out the tray. 
In this way even the rug and steamer coat went in. The light crushable 
things are in a bamboo suit case, as I would need that any way for the 
short shore trips. 

One of the greatest bug-bears in travelling is the tipping. It is all 
very well for one to say that she will not, that she is paying enough for 
everything, that hotels and steamship companies, etc., should pay their 
people. One who gives no tips will find herself neglected, not in a 
definite way that she can complain about—she simply does not get the 
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service. One should not fee stewards, waiters, etc., until she is ready to 
leave. On board ship one fees the room steward and table steward each 
about two dollars, for a short trip. On these long trips people give 
less. If one bathes every day, or if one is sea-sick, one may give the 
stewardess, according to services rendered, anywhere from one to two and 
a half dollars. One should not give anything to any one who has not 
served her. Men fee the head steward and head waiter, but I do not 
think that is expected of women. If one gives too little she is looked upon 
with almost more scorn than if she gave nothing. If she give too much, 
it is foolish generosity, and it makes it difficult for others who can 
not afford much. It happened to me that a little stewardess wanted 
to return the fee when she found out I was a trained nurse. “ Take 
it back, I don’t need it and you might before you get home.” Wasn't 
it cunning*of her? I assured her that I would keep within my means. 
The deck steward should have a dollar if he has not mislaid one’s rug, 
or shoved her chair out of place. When on the continent an average of 
ten cents is generous. In the students’ restaurants in Paris two cents is 
received with much pleasure. Just leave the copper on the table, no 
one will touch it but the right person. For a short drive five cents is 
sufficient, ten cents makes the driver feel like having a holiday. One 
should not fee the hotel porter until he has the luggage all piled on the 
carriage, then give him an equivalent of twenty-five cents. Remember 
that a shilling in England, a mark in Germany, a franc in France or 
Switzerland, looks as a dollar does to us. If one goes to very expensive 
hotels, tips are higher, as one figures, in a general way, on 10 per cent. 
of the bill for fees. That is one advantage in going to less expensive 
hotels. The other advantages are that one does not have to dress so 
much and is not likely to meet Americans. Meeting Americans abroad 
is like inviting girls to a nurses’ dance. When one stays for any length 
of time in a hotel or pension, she should fee by the week. 

Let me add right here that glad as all these people are to get money, 
they also like to be treated like human beings, and one will receive more 
cheerful service if she is pleasant. Foreigners in the main have good 
manners. Americans are inclined to be abrupt. I believe we think 
it is business like. A friendly face is the same in all languages, and a 
pleasant “good morning” or “thank you” costs nothing and brings 
such large returns. 

Do not fail to get a passport. It will cost $1, with an additional 
fee of twenty-five cents to the notary. The steamship company or agent 
from whom one purchases her ticket will get it for her. Allow sufficient 
time to have the application go to Washington, remembering that there 
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are many others, so it cannot come back in a day or two. I do not know 
whether it is always necessary, but at present, an extra endorsement, 
costing an additional dollar, is required in order to enter Turkey. I 
always pin my Red Cross pin inside of my coat. So far it has not been 
needed, but the Red Cross has its meaning all over the world, and I 
believe might on occasion prove a valuable friend. 


WHAT ONE ASSOCIATION IS DOING FOR ITS MOTHERS 
By FRANCINA FREESE, R.N. 


Graduate of the Johns Hopkins School for Nurses 


(Continued from page 580) 


THREE evenings each week some little entertainment is provided for 
the mothers. They enjoy dancing, they love games, lively ones, and the 
radiopticon, for which we have many sets of cards, is used for rainy 
evenings. Many of the cards used in the radiopticon are chosen for 
their educational value, as the one on dangers of the house-fly. Others 
are views of the different countries, and the funny ones are not all kept 
for the children. Singing on the balcony is a popular way of spending 
the evenings in the spring and autumn. ‘The children have their parties, 
too, and they love their little dances as much as the mothers love theirs. 
A set of dancing dolls always pleases the children of all ages. Both 
mothers and children seem never to tire of music, and if any mother 
can sing or play she is often asked to do so as we sit around the fire- 
place in the evening. We frequently have mothers who sing the songs 
of their own countries very well and enjoy doing so. 

The infants and children are weighed weekly; the mother at the 
beginning and end of the visit. Almost every one gains and this steady 
gain of infants and children is a wonderful argument in favor of our 
treatment, the best object lesson for both mothers and fathers. One 
of the things needed to make our work complete is some man to organize 
these fathers into clubs and instruct them and discuss with them the 
things concerning the physical and moral welfare of the family and the 
upbringing of children. Many of them are very young, with no more 
knowledge of their children and their needs than the children have of 
law or medicine. The length of the mother’s visit depends entirely upon 
the individual case and the home conditions. This makes it very 
necessary that a pretty full family history be sent to the school before 
the mother’s visit begins. If there happens to be a husband who never 
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goes home when the wife is away and spends his time in the neighboring 
saloon, then the visit should be short and the family sent home as soon 
as the mother is physically able to do her work. If the husband is a 
steady wage earner, and there is no one to cook his food; if he is forced 
to get his food, if he has any, in the place before mentioned, then again 
we should not keep the wife very long. Two weeks is probably a fair 
length of time. Our object should be to make happier homes and not to 
destroy the happiness that already exists. If the husband is in sympathy 
with the work, can perhaps get his own meals and does not mind doing 
so, or if he can get his food at the home of a relative or friend, then we 
may keep the wife longer, perhaps a month. The varying length of the 
visit complicates very much the work of the teachers. 

The husband’s permission should always be obtained, a definite 
“ves,” and his interest solicited. It is very annoying to get the wife 
into the school, just beginning to enjoy and appreciate, and have the 
husband come some evening and insist on taking his wife home because 
“he never consented to her coming, anyway,” or because he “ wasn’t 
asked.” If his consent has been given, if he has been consulted, as un- 
doubtedly he should be, then he might hesitate to use those excuses. 
There are plenty of other excuses, as we have discovered. One man came 
for his wife because the dog was sick (the baby fourteen days old) and 
another sent for his wife last winter because the pipes were frozen, and 
he could not open them. His wife aptly said he was “no account any- 
how ” and we believed her. As he was not working, it was suggested 
that he come to the school for some instruction in simple plumbing, but 
he did not come, and the poor half-starved wife went home. 

I believe the visitor who collects the cases should take some little 
care to arrange, if possible, that these husbands have some place to get 
their food when they come from work, if they are not the kind who can 
cook for themselves, or if there is no relative at hand. We have often 
been impressed with the generous spirit these women manifest toward 
each other, and probably, in most cases, some family in the same house 
would give the husband a warm dinner or supper for less than the 
saloon would furnish it, and be glad to do so while the wife was in the 
country. 

Training these women for domestic service has been one feature of 
the work that has been of interest during the summer. Most of these 
women have homes to which they return, but there is also the deserted 
mother with a small baby to support, and we have found that it is 
never difficult to find a comfortable home for the mother with her baby 
if she has had training at the school. We see a good deal of them while 
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they are in the school, live very close to them, and we can easily dis- 
cover the hard-working, deserving woman who makes the good, steady, 
reliable helper in the home. We have had more requests for mothers 
than we could grant, At present a little colony of school mothers lives 
in our vicinity and they come home frequently to the school on their 
half-days, looking upon the school as a place where they are always 
welcome. 

The work of collecting the cases for such a school, deciding which 
cases are suitable for such instruction, and the follow-up work are as 
important as is the work in the school. The ideal mother for the work 
is no doubt the young mother with her first baby, if she has begun to 
realize the gravity of the situation and has felt some of the problems 
of housekeeping. Our most gratifying results have been with cases 
of this kind. One young mother of eighteen, with a fourteen-day old 
baby, came to us for the usual visit. On her second Sunday the nine- 
teen-year old husband came to see his family and was taken over the 
school from cellar to attic. When he was leaving he came to ask how 
long his wife could stay. “How long may she stay?” was our reply 
to the question. “ Well,” he said, “ Margaret thinks she has learned 
here how to cook and keep house. We have never had enough money so 
that I could do for her and the baby as I would like to have done, but 
there is a better job at my place and the boss will give it to me, but first 
I must spend two weeks learning it and during that two weeks there 
will be no pay. Now I thought if Margaret could be here during the 
two weeks I’d try it.” We agreed to keep his family two weeks more, 
and the two weeks lengthened into four, then the wife, having gained 
eight pounds and the baby three, went home to a small apartment with 
a fair income, if they. keep well, and a much better knowledge of the 
laws of health than they ever had before. There are numbers of such 
cases among our young mothers. If it happens to be a young mother 
to whom the baby was not very welcome, it will be a good place for her, 
for we are told it only needs suitable soil and congenial surroundings for 
the growth of affection, and both are provided at the school. We have 
found good material in mothers of two or three children. Sometimes 
there are two children before the mother begins to feel the need of more 
information, sometimes one will have slipped away before a mother 
realizes her ignorance, before she begins to really think for herself at 
all. All these cases are good cases for such a school. It will not be 
necessary for me to tell you why the mother of four or five or six chil- 
dren is not good material, especially if the children have managed to 
survive the soothing-syrup, pacifier method, and have come through fairly 
healthy in appearance. The usefulness of such a school will be lost if the 
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cases are not carefully chosen and it is made a clearing house for all the 
cases of maternity that one feels sorry for or that one wants to send 
into the country for a “ change of air.” 

The work of following up the cases is of the greatest importance. 
The mothers will need some help in applying the principles they have 
been taught in the school to their own every-day surroundings and the 
should not be allowed to think that our interest ceases when they are put 
aboard the train for home. If they do try to apply this teaching at 
home they will very probably want to ask a few questions and will feel 
the need of help in a number of ways. They will find points that have 
not been made clear to them. 

The education of these mothers requires a well-balanced combination 
of both home and school instruction to produce results, and some of it 
is as necessary after the school work as before. 

If the cases are chosen with an intelligent sympathy for and interest 
in the work; if the teaching is done by teachers interested and believing 
in their work, and the cases are systematically followed up, there is no 
estimating the breadth of the work or the good these schools may do. 

The New York Milk Committee is doing similar work with mothers 
in connection with its milk station work, though it does not teach sewing 
and cooking. 

It will be seen how easily this work can be done in combination 
with day nurseries, milk stations, and mothers’ clubs. A school for 
mothers is not a hospital for sick babies or children, and if it undertakes 
that work it will ultimately lose sight of the purpose for which it was 
organized. 

Careful and complete records should be kept in the school and a 
report of the school work should be in the hands of the visitor who is 
to do the follow-up work, if this is not done by one of the teachers at the 
school. The class work, the sewing especially, will show many women 
in need of glasses, and to teach the mothers to sew and not to follow 
up the instruction with ways and means of getting glasses, is unchari- 
table charity to say the least. The daily inspection of the children will 
show many in need of dental care. This is also true to a sad extent 
of the mothers, and we look forward to the day when a dental clinic 
may be added to our school and we may at least send the women home 
with clean mouths, the work perhaps to be finished in the city. Tooth- 
brushes are given to each child and each mother when they come to the 
school, and they take them home with the promise of another when 
the first is worn out if they will write to us to that effect. Charts and 
pictures of many kinds are used to supplement the work in the class- 
room. 
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Charts illustrate the size of babies’ stomachs at the various ages and 
show the relative food value of the various food products. Photographs 
and postal cards of various kinds are used to illustrate the dangers of 
the house-fly, harm that may be carried by a baby’s pacifier, and a puny 
baby sucking from a long tubed bottle. 

Conclusion.—To produce the best results, the work with mothers 
must begin with the expectant mother and as soon after the beginning 
of pregnancy as possible. 

Careful reports of family conditions must be sent to the school with, 
or preceding, each case by the collecting visitor, that the superintendent 
may judge with some understanding of the length of time the mother 
may safely remain away from her home. 

The teaching must be done in a free and easy way, never forgetting 
the ‘limitations of the homes from which these women come. 

Systematic follow-up work is absolutely essential to produce any 
results whatever. 


INDICATIONS FOR GYNECOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS 


By M. M. G. JOHNSTONE, M.D. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ir is the privilege of the nurse, as she cares for her patients, to be- 
come the confidante of the family and to learn of many conditions, both 
social and medical, that need attention. The object of this paper is to 
point out certain symptoms which require, at least, an examination by a 
gynwcologist, and may demand an operation. Unfortunately, through 
the centuries, traditions have been handed down that, this, that, and the 
other condition is to be expected, there is no cure for it, but Nature 
will right it in time. Nature does much, but she cannot cure every- 
thing. Sickness and pain always leave behind them marks which can- 
not be effaced. It may be a permanent heart lesion, it may be only a 
lessened vitality which is not noticed for years. A word in time may 
save not only discomfort and pain, but even a life. 

The symptoms which should suggest to the nurse the need of 
gynecological care are: pain, leucorrhca, increased bleeding, and lastly 
a group of symptoms which might be called “ obstetrical after-effects,” 
and which are due to tears and lack of proper involution of the abdominal 
wall after pregnancy. 

I. Pain——Women have come to look upon pain almost as their 
birthright, and yet pain has no place in the normal life of any woman. 
Pelvic pain, especially if it is constant, means, as a rule, inflammation 
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of the pelvic organs. Pain in the lower part of the back is often due 


and 
‘aphs to a retroverted or retroflexed uterus. Menstrual pain, as it is found 
rs of in the young girl, is due, sometimes, to a marked bend or flexion in 
puny the uterus, but it is more often the result of a stenosis of the cervix. 
Ee The cure is simple, a complete stretching or divulsion, as it is called, 
thers of the cervix and a few days in bed. 
ning Il. Leucorrhwa.—The glands in the cervix of the uterus secrete a 
clear, viscid fluid for the purpose of keeping moist the mucous mem- 
vith, brane which lines the uterus and vagina. Normally this secretion is 
dent not sufficient in amount to be appreciated. Although always annoying, 
ther 3 and often irritating, women have come to look upon leucorrheea as 
i something of little significance, something to be endured. A _patho- 
ting i logical cause must be sought whenever there is sufficient leucorrheal 
discharge for the individual to notice it. An increase in the normal 
anv secretion of these glands is found commonly in chlorosis and in women 
who are overtired, so that there is a lack of muscle tone. These cases 
are easily cured by better hygiene and an iron tonic. In the majority 
of cases, leucorrhceea is due to inflammation in the pelvis. Indeed, 
NS { leucorrheea and pelvic pain are two of the cardinal symptoms of pelvic 
‘ infection. When the patient complains of a foul-smelling and dirty 
i discharge, perhaps blood-stained, one must consider the probability of 
cancer. 
be- ; III. Increased Bleeding.—An increased flow, either in amount or 
oth duration at the normal menstrual period ; too frequent bleeding, as every 
; to : two or three weeks; constant bleeding; menstruation extending several 
ya years beyond the normal time for the menopause; or bleeding coming on 
igh several years after the menopause, demand an examination. Here 
the again the most common cause is pelvic infection, but a new growth, 
ure ; a polyp, a myoma of the uterus, or cancer of the uterus may be present. 
y- In some cases there will be found the large hard fibroid uterus—the 
an- ! uterus which has passed through many and frequent pregnancies and 
pa has never had a chance to recover its normal muscle consistency. In 
ay some of these cases an abnormal obstetrical condition will be found, as 
q placenta previa, extra-uterine pregnancy, or an incomplete abortion. 
of : The treatment in these various conditions has not been entered into. 
tly F Each case must be treated per se. It may be rest and a tonic, it may be 
3,” 3 tampon treatment, or it may be an operation that is indicated, but pain, 
ial leucorrheea and increased bleeding always call for a medical examina- 
tion. Menstruation continuing after the normal time for the meno- 
sir § pause, suggests a myoma of the uterus, while bleeding coming on 
n. several years after the menopause usually is due to cancer. 


The last condition to be discussed has a characteristic symptom com- 
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plex, and one or more of the following lesions will be found present: 
lacerated perineum, lax vaginal walls, rectocele, cystocele, a lax abdom- 
inal wall, and diastasis of the recti muscles. Many patients com- 
plain of a constant tired feeling, they have no ambition to work, they are 
nervous, they have a feeling of dragging and weight in the pelvis, it 
seems as if everything were going to fall out of them. They have in- 
digestion, constipation, palpitation of the heart, bloating, eructations 
of gas, and headaches. These patients are irritable and cross. They 
receive little or no sympathy, as they usually appear well, yet they find 
the care of their homes too great a strain. There is usually a history 
of several pregnancies near together, and of only three or four days in 
bed. The binder, if worn, was taken off as soon as the patient was out 
of bed. 

Here is a condition rarely recognized, yet it is frequent, it causes 
great distress, and as a rule is easily cured. On examination, the 
abdominal wall will be found lax, the recti muscles widely separated, 
the liver, kidneys, stomach and intestines sagging, often the uterus and 
appendages are prolapsed and the perineum may be lacerated so that the 
vaginal walls also are prolapsed. An abdominal binder may be the only 
treatment necessary, but the lacerated perineum and prolapsed uterus 
require an operation. The point is, the tired, nervous mother needs 
care. Often a slight operation will transform an invalid into a strong, 
healthy woman. 

What may seem to be little things and of no consequence are often 
symptoms of serious trouble. It is the nurse’s opportunity, more particu- 
larly the visiting nurse’s opportunity, while in the home, to recognize 
the possibility of some gynxcological trouble and to influence the patient 
to seek medical advice. 


INFANTS’ NORMAL STOOLS AS AFFECTED BY DIET 
By FRANCES A. MYLES, R.N. 


Graduate of the Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 


Tue first defecation of an infant is known as meconium and is made 
up of the secretions of the intestinal walls and cells of the same, also of 
amniotic fluid which has been swallowed; this lasts from four to seven 
days, and may persist somewhat longer. ‘Then follows the normal breast 
stool. 

Breast-milk Stools —These have the consistency of pea-soup, are of a 
golden yellow color, with a sweetish aromatic odor, not unpleasant, and 
have always an acid reaction. A little later these stools become more 
salve-like. It is unusual to see an absolutely normal breast-milk stool. 
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Cow’s-miik Stools.—These are fewer in number, there may be one 


nt 
or two a day, or one every other day, they are firmer, and apt to be 
constipated, of a lighter yellow color. The reaction is alkaline. Odor 


may be sweet, foul, or cheesy. 
Skim-milk Stools —These are more brownish than the modified- 


i ut milk stools, and of an alkaline reaction. Odor is cheesy or foul. They 
wl are usually of a peculiar salve-like consistency. 
= Whey Stools—These are essentially the same as skim-milk stools; 
hey they are a little browner. 
ind Starch Stools.—These are distinctly brown, tend to be acid, and have 
yd an aromatic odor. Frequently fine brownish specks are found in the 
- stool. This is the cellulose or chaff of the material from which it is 
but made, as the husk from the oat. 
Malt-sugar preparations (such as malted milk, etc.) cause stools 
“mg to be distinctly brown, acid, and sticky. They are usually slightly 
the laxative, but may be constipating. 
ed, Buttermilk stools are shiny, salve-like, greyish brown, have usually 
“ a cheesy odor, but not marked. 
_ Animal food, such as beef juice, mutton broth, etc., causes the 
ly stools to be brown, and to have a distinctly fecal odor. They are 
alkaline. 
ds Starvation stools are the same as meconium, and consist of bile, in- 
Bs »- testinal secretion, etc. They are sticky, brownish green, stale odor, fre- 
; quently small in amount. 
- : Cholera infantum stools are usually odorless. They contain mucus, 
- 4 are sometimes aromatic, and may smell like wet hay. 
ize ; Blood gives a dirty, sickly smell. 
nt Grey stools are due to absence of bile. 
: White stools are made up of a large amount of fat. It is in the form 
of soap, look® soapy and shiny. 
THE RED CROSS IN DAYTON 
Je By MARY E. GLADWIN, R.N. 
of Chief Nurse of the Red Cross Staff in Dayton 
a S.zeEP will not come,—behind tired eyelids the too active brain sees 
“ picture after picture of the nurses at work in Dayton. In the dripping 
rain, the “ bread line,” an appallingly long line of patient, waiting people, 
: two nurses hurrying up and down its length, helping a mother with her 
cl child, bestowing packages more securely in a basket, fastening a cloak 


about weary shoulders, giving a smile here, a few cheerful words there, 
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carrying away a fretful child until the mother is ready to go home, help- 
ing a fainting woman to rest and shelter. A big modern schoolhouse, 
turned into a veritable hive of new activities; dormitories, dining-room, 
kitchen, hospital, a recitation room transformed into an accident and 
first-aid room, drugs and dressings on the teacher’s desk; a blue gowned 
young woman with the Red Cross on her arm, bandaging cuts and bruises, 
giving out cough medicine and quinine, caring for scores of smal] ail- 
ments and some grave ones. A city church, the temporary home of 
hundreds of refugees, the “ Red Cross Lady ” ceaselessly busy caring for 
many patients and, between whiles, cutting bread and butter, pouring 
coffee, sorting and giving out old clothes, stopping to hold the hand of a 
forlorn old creature and to persuade her that the almshouse is a com- 
fortable and proper place to which she need not be ashamed to go. 
Another schoolhouse, another nurse bathing and finding clothes for a 
dozen little children whose mothers have gone to see what may be saved 
from homes wrecked by the flood. Churches, clubs, schoolhouses, halls, 
each with its nurses, each a centre of beneficent healing of mind and 
body, pass in rapid review, and then back to our hospitable shelter, the 
N.C.R. as we quickly learned to call it, the National Cash Register 
factory, for luncheon. 

Automobiles starting from the N.C.R. in various directions; each 
with its Red Cross nurse, this one with an armful of blankets going 
to remove two children with measles from their places of refuge to a 
hospital; that one taking a distraught mother to the place where her 
lost child was last seen; another hurrying to the Juvenile Court to 
report a father’s cruelty to his children; another helping a deserted wife 
to a train which will bear her to shelter and protection. The fifth floor 
of the N.C.R., bearing now little resemblance to a factory office,—an 
alert, businesslike young woman coming forward, all in white, wearing 
a dainty cap with its tiny Red Cross in front, to tell us that her two 
hospital wards are full, her patients well cared for, and her nurses, 
with a smile, “ working beautifully.” A modern hospital this, with its 
up-to-date supervisor and its nurses wearing the uniforms of training 
schools of widely-separated cities. 

A city street, river mud and débris piled breast high on either side, 
houses off their foundations or entirely washed away; a very different 
looking “ Red Cross Lady” serenely picking her way around wrecked 
furniture, sodden mattresses, ruins of porches and sheds; wearing rubber 
boots, skirts kilted high, wet nearly to the waist, sending sick people 
to hospitals, inspecting plumbing, back yards and cellars; superintending 
all sorts of work from feeding the baby to the digging of trenches. 
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Through all parts of the flooded city, nurses going on similiar errands, 
inspecting nearly nine thousand houses and reporting conditions found. 
On the way to sanitary headquarters, a hurried glimpse of a nurse in 
an automobile whose triumphant expression is accounted for by the 
mattress, secured with great effort, in the back of the machine. On 
the next street, another nurse in a second automobile flashing by, this 
time in possession of a four-burner oil stove and a great bundle of 
clothes and blankets, Up the sticky, muddy steps of sanitary head- 
quarters, to find a little nurse in brown, well known in Teachers College, 
New York, dispensing the most varied assortment of knowledge as to 
mattresses, shoes, rubber boots, baby clothes, contagious ambulances, 
the obligations of landlords, the cleaning of cellars. At a table on one 
side, a nurse in the well-known garb of the Chicago Visiting Nurse 
Association, with pencil poised, is answering questions, directing nurses, 
and making valuable and unique records. 

Evening, home to the great house in the flooded district over which 
floats the American flag, around grey painted boards in the dim candle 
light, many nurses of the Red Cross partaking of one of black Mary’s 
good stews. Disheartened, discouraged, depressed, out of sorts with the 
weather and the general discomfort? Not at all. Tired enough, very 
cold, coughing more than one likes to hear, sometimes very hoarse; but 
bright, cheerful, courteous, telling stories of obstacles overcome, seeing 
always the bright side, looking forward eagerly to renewed service on 
the morrow,—the one lone Red Cross man of the family filling coffee cups, 
placating Mary when meals seem doubtful, making the furnace fire if 
need arises, mysteriously finding automobiles for use, helping to get 
transportation to our home and waving a cheerful good-bye as the train 
bears us away. 

“ But few of these are pictures of nursing,” you exclaim. “ Anybody 
could have done such work.” Nevertheless, experts agree that no women 
save those trained in similar fashion and with similar preparation could 
have obtained like results. ‘The presence of more than one hundred 
trained, efficient nurses, including such women as Miss Crandall of New 
York, Mrs. Ringland, Miss Phelan, Miss Kelly of Chicago, Miss Mc- 
Laughlin of Detroit, Miss Bartlett of Washington, Miss Morgan of 
Dayton, produces a feeling of security and protection, in a community 
living in daily dread of an epidemic, which cannot be measured in words, 
in addition to the valuable sanitary and health work actually performed. 
First one and then another prominent man engaged in relief work remon- 
strated when small groups of nurses began to go home and was not satis- 
fied when reminded that there was no typhoid, no unusual amount of ill- 
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ness of any sort. The assurance that a telegram to Miss Delano would 
always bring nurses in time of need was met by the answer that “ your 
presence in the city might prevent the need from arising.” 

A good piece of work was that done in Dayton, thoroughly good nurs- 
ing work, done in such harmony of spirit and co-operation as is seldom 
seen. The attempt to help in a time of great need and suffering has 
brought us very near together. The weeks of hard work have been a 
great privilege and we venture to believe have in some sort produced a 
new standard of public health service for times of disaster. Remembering 
that such work could be duplicated by the Red Cross, if necessary, in 
a score of places, one can only say as did the Dayton physician with tears 
very near the surface: “God bless the Red Cross nurses everywhere.” 


RED CROSS RELIEF WORK AT HAMILTON, OHIO 


By JULIA C. STIMSON, R.N. 
Chief Nurse of the Red Cross Staff in Hamilton 


Late in the evening of March 28, a telegram was received from 
the headquarters of national Red Cross nurses in Washington, saying 
that one hundred Red Cross nurses were needed in Cincinnati and 
vicinity, and if trains were running twenty-five from St. Louis were to 
leave at once. 

This telegram was‘ received at the Central Registry for Nurses 
which is the headquarters of the Red Cross nurses in St. Louis. It was 
too late to accomplish anything that night when the telegram was re- 
ceived, but by six o’clock in the morning the nurse in charge of the 
Registry began her telephoning. Consulting her list (and it might be 
well to state her that the chairman of every local Red Cross committee 
has a list of the nurses living in her city who are enrolled at the national 
Red Cross headquarters in Washington and that the chief qualification for 
enrolment is graduation from a hospital of good standing), she tele- 
phoned constantly all day long. By midnight of that same day sixteen 
nurses with their hand-baggage met at the Union Station ready to leave 
by the first train which could be sent out from the city in the direction 
of Cincinnati. A train was to be dispatched by way of Guthrie to Louis- 
ville, to which was attached a special car for the nurses. It left about 
12.30, and proceeded along what apparently was a very hazardous route, 
because when it reached Louisville about noon of the following day, 
the nurses were told that just after they passed two bridges were con- 
demned behind them, and no more trains would come through for some 
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ume. At Louisville, the City Passenger Agent, when he learned their 
mission, took them in charge, and securing cabs transferred them across 
the city to a suburban station from which a train was scheduled to leave 
for Cincinnati that afternoon, the tracks from the main station in the 
direction of Cincinnati being several feet under water. After a delay 
of about three hours after the scheduled time for departure, the train 
finally left, and for the rest of the afternoon the trip was full of thrills. 
A large part of the time the tracks were completely under water, and on 
both sides the fields were inundated, showing only tops of fences, and 
shrubs and trees standing several feet high in the water. Often tipping 
at an alarming angle the train crawled along at a snail’s pace. 

The party arrived in Cincinnati at about eight p.m. From the time 
it got dark everyone in the car had her face glued to the window, trying 
to see the unusual and somewhat terrifying sights of flooded fields and 
towns. In Cincinnati all that could be seen was that along the river 
bank streets had been flooded so that people living there had had to 
make temporary exits of their second story windows, leading to bridges 
and improvised aqueducts. On the train the nurses had learned the name 
of a comfortable hotel near the downtown station at which the train 
would arrive, and picking up their bags they walked a block to the hotel, 
and sat down wearily to wait. The nurse in charge telephoned to the 
Red Cross headquarters, and was told that after dinner someone would 
be sent to conduct them to Christ Church Parish House, where they were 
to spend the night. A little after nine they reached the parish house 
and found a most comfortable and welcome reception. A large kinder- 
garten room had been converted into a dormitory. It looked like a 
hospital ward, with its ten army cots lined up along each side. Four 
nurses from Washington were already there, and their conjectures as to 
where the new arrivals would be sent the following day were listened to 
with the greatest eagerness. Tired and dirty, they quickly made them- 
selves comfortable and turned in, listening to the pouring rain which 
was hourly increasing the trouble they had come to help allay. 

Early the next morning breakfast was simply and easily prepared 
in the little domestic-science kitchen which opened from the kinder- 
garten room, where the parish house committee had left everything con- 
veniently arranged. 

Leaving bags all packed and ready for transportation, the whole 
twenty set off to the Red Cross headquarters, reaching there about 8.30 
a.m. There everything was throbbing and alive with excitement and 
bustle. A conference was in progress in a back room between the 
head of the national Red Cross Nursing Service, who had come on from 
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Washington, and the secretary and treasurer of the Cincinnati chapter 
of the Red Cross and several city officials. After some discussion it was 
decided that the head of the St. Louis nurses was to go at once to 
Hamilton to see if her group was not needed there. Already a large 
force of nurses had been sent to Dayton in charge of two most competent 
and experienced heads. 

A Cincinnati lady who had been most active in the relief work at 
Hamilton was at the door in her machine, about to make her daily trip. 
She was taking with her an official who was to be in charge of the relief 
work at Hamilton and as there was no other means of transportation 
to Hamilton, she volunteered to put the St. Louis nurse in the vacant 
seat. It was an hour’s cold and blowy ride to Hamilton. The road was 
bad and washed away in places and at one time the machine had to be 
dug out of the mud with shovels and hoards. The first glimpse of the 
devastated town was the main street, or rather what was left of the 
main street, for the water four days previously had swept through with 
terrific force, filling the basements of the stores on each side and rising 
as high as six and seven feet in the stores themselves. There were large 
holes in the street, the asphalt was rolled up in sheets, curb-stones stood 
on end, and the débris of uprooted trees and boards and broken furniture 
was piled high on both sides of the street. In front of the Court House, 
which was now the temporary morgue, were twenty or thirty rough 
wooden coffins, and wagons were driving away with bodies as they were 
identified. 

At the headquarters of the military forces, in a. slippery, slimy office 
building, the kind lady left the official and the nurse to report to the 
Major in charge of the sanitary division, for the town had been put 
under martial law. 

The Major said that he was having his men make a house-to-house 
canvass to notify the people of the sanitary regulations and to learn 
of any sickness, and to explain methods of disinfection. They had not 
as yet found very much sickness due to the flood, but he expected that 
trouble of that sort would soon begin. ‘The greatest distress at the time 
was due to the destitution of the people and their need of the necessities 
of life—food, bedding and clothes. 

The St. Louis head nurse explained to him that sixteen nurses would 
probably be ready for him to call upon that afternoon. After receiving 
his assurance that he needed them and would co-operate with them, she 
left him to his multitudinous duties. She then walked to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which had been converted into a temporary hospital, 
and which was a field station of the hospital corps of the regiment. 
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The large Sunday-school room of the church had been used during the 
flood to shelter about sixty-five patients, people suffering from exposure, 
maternity cases, a few suspected typhoid and other patients, but all these 
patients had now either gone to friends or to the Mercy Hospital, except 
three or four who were soon to be discharged. This Sunday-school room 
was a most fortunate place for an emergency hospital, because there was a 
well-equipped kitchen at one end and on each side were small rooms that 
could be partitioned off by folding doors. The doctors were sleeping 
on cots in the gallery. Several nurses from Cincinnati had come down 
to help in this emergency hospital, and were now glad to be relieved 
to return to their duties in Cincinnati. Their work had been most 
arduous since for a while they had no running water and no one to help 
them in the kitchen. Doctors and nurses together had cooked and washed 
dishes and taken care of patients and distributed relief supplies until 
all were worn out. By this time, however, two competent women 
had been secured to attend to the cooking and cleaning, and the doctors 
were managing a dispensary. Since the Cincinnati nurses had left a 
plentiful supply of invalid necessities, it was thought best to use the 
Sunday-school room as the headquarters of the temporary Visiting 
Nurses’ Asociation, as well as for the dispensary of the hospital corps. 
A telephone message was sent to Cincinnati to summon the other nurses, 
and the doctors of the town were notified that the Red Cross visiting 
nurses stationed at the Methodist Church were ready to take calls from 
them at any time. 

Somebody sent word to one of the leading citizens, chairman of the 
Local Relief Committee, that the nurses were coming, and he replied 
that they were to be housed in the best hotel that Hamilton afforded and 
the bill sent to him. 

Late in the afternoon the nurses arrived in automobiles. They went 
at once to the hotel, which did not in the least look like a hotel because 
the first floor and basement had been entirely put out of commission by 
the water, and were full of mud and débris. However, the nurses were 
given comfortable rooms. Meals were being served on bare tables in a 
second floor parlor, and any one who came in was being fed what little 
there was to offer. That night at dinner, for which was served stew, 
bread without butter, and coffee, the nurses sat next to soldiers and 
mud-covered street diggers, but everybody was glad of something hot 
to eat and matters of table etiquette were of small importance. During 
dinner one of the officers asked where the nurses had come from. He 
was told from St. Louis, by way of Louisville. A few minutes later as 
a man from the other end of the room was going out, he stopped by 
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the side of the head nurse and said, “ Did you say, sister, that you had 
come from St. Louis? I wonder if you know a man there named Thomp- 
son, on the police force?” With shame she was forced to admit that 
she had been in St. Louis only a short time and was not yet well 
acquainted. 

That evening by the light of candles standing in glasses the city 
map was studied and districts were planned, into which the nurses were 
to go, two by two, the following morning. 

About eight o’clock the next day fourteen nurses started off to make 
house-to-house visits in the poorer districts that had been flooded. They 
were to inquire about sickness, and explain the need of getting things 
dried out as fast as possible, and the importance of carrying out to the 
letter the printed instructions that had been distributed by the sanitary 
corps. 

The other two nurses went to the church to make an inventory of 
the supplies that were left, and learn what was to be the disposition of 
the three patients that were there, and other details, from the nurse 
whom they were relieving. 

By noon the head nurse and her assistants had left. During the 
morning a messenger appeared with a note from the mayor of West 
Hamilton across the river which read, “Allow the bearer special 
messenger to go by boat immediately to the east side to obtain a special 
nurse for this side.” This was brought to the headquarters of the Red 
Cross nurses because there were no other nurses to be obtained in 
Hamilton, The first two nurses that came in from their visits were 
told to get their bags ready at once and accompany the messenger. The 
large bridges across the river had been destroyed, and the pontoon bridge 
in process of construction was not yet completed, but in spite of a very 
swift current a few small boats were taking passengers across. 

Soon the nurses began to come in to the Sunday-school “ office,” 
bringing the most appalling tales. They had found great distress among 
families living together in the second floor of small frame houses, with- 
out sufficient bedding or clothing, families whose whole possessions had 
been washed away. They had seen whole streets torn up so that they 
were impassable. Out-houses and sheds had been washed into most 
ridiculous places, and were even on the tops of porches, or standing on 
their heads in excavations made by the water: trunks were in trees and 
pianos in parks. They all reported the need of supplies for little babies 
or elderly infirm people, and after luncheon and a short rest they were 
sent back to carry supplies as far as the contents of the relief station 
would admit. The office nurses, in the meantime, started a small card 
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catalogue, in pencil, on 3 x 5 cards, giving the name and address of 
every patient, the facts obtained as far as possible, the relief that had 
been given, and the name of the visitor. By afternoon it had been 
learned by whom relief supplies were to be given, and each nurse was 
told how to sign orders for supplies to be taken to the general relief 
station. 

The first day over 73 calls were made by the nurses. Already calls 
were being sent in by the doctors of the town, The tuberculosis nurse, 
the only public health nurse in the city, and another Hamilton young 
woman were most helpful in directing the nurses and showing them how 
to use maps in finding addresses. Without their help much time would 
have been wasted and frequently nurses would have duplicated one 
another’s trips. The following day the Major sent in a list of about 
forty names of supposedly sick people who had been found by his men. 
These were quickly grouped, and all were visited that day. Although not 
many cases of acute illness were found, there were innumerable ways in 
which the nurses could be of help. When a case was found that needed 
a doctor, notice was sent by messenger to the health commissioner, who 
then notified a doctor in the sick person’s vicinity. 

Soon the Bell Telephone Company greatly facilitated the work of 
receiving calls and transmitting messages by installing a temporary 
telephone for the office table. The fact that the offices of many doctors 
had been washed out and that their telephones had been put out of order 
made it very difficult to communicate with them for some days, but re- 
pairs were made on all sides as rapidly as possible. 

That evening the head nurse had a conference with the chief relief 
official, who agreed to discuss the problems that were already arising. 
In the so-called “ bread line,” at the relief station, people who were them- 
selves too ill to stand or had sick ones at home were being obliged to 
wait their turn sometimes for four or five hours. It was agreed that for 
this reason people holding orders signed by Red Coss nurses were to be 
given immediate attention, Forging of such orders began at once. To 
prevent this imposition a small rubber stamp was secured, and stamped 
uniform cards were given the nurses to be used for orders, in the place 
of the small scraps of paper they had been obliged to use at first. There 
was no further trouble. 

On the third day the head nurse and one other, leaving the “ office” 
in charge of an assistant, went with a soldier escort who had a special 
pass across the unfinished pontoon bridge to West Hamilton. It was a 
long walk in the rain through almost impassable streets filled with 
stones, boards and sticks, to the bank of the river, down which they 
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scrambled in the mud to the bridge. This consisted of boards laid across 
flat boats nailed and roped together. As the current was very strong 
it was apparently difficult to make this bridge hold. The following 
day, after their return, it broke in the middle and swung down on each 
side of the river and took several more days to rebuild. 

After climbing the steep bank on the West Hamilton side, they 
walked up through the town, which had suffered from the flood only in 
one or two streets along the river bank, soon reaching the schoolhouse 
which had been converted into an emergency hospital. A schoolroom on 
one side had been turned into a ward for men, and a room on the other 
side was used for women. The cloak room with its two rows of hooks 
had to serve as diet kitchen and wash room, and another schoolroom 
behind that was the sleeping room for the nurses. All the desks in these 
three schoolrooms had been pushed back against the rear wall and the 
front space filled with cots. The nurses here, who had come from 
Cincinnati at the first call for help, were not Red Cross nurses, and were 
glad to be relieved to go back to their own work. A committee of ladies 
in West Hamilton had brought in all the food and supplies that were 
necessary for nurses and patients, and a cleaning woman had been 
secured to help. As there was no other hospital in West Hamilton and 
no means of taking patients over to the Mercy Hospital in Hamilton, 
on account of the destruction of the bridges, this emergency hospital 
had been very necessary for some maternity patients and elderly people 
whose homes were flooded, but the nurses found the duty there very quiet 
and unexciting. 

The head nurse, upon her return to Hamilton, was met by various 
reports from her staff. One of the nurses had sunk into mud so deeply 
that she could not draw her feet out and a man with a shovel had to be 
secured to dig her out. Another had found an old lady marooned on her 
second floor, unable to get downstairs because the stairway was choked 
with broken furniture and mud and boards. She called from the 
window that she was all right, but would like a hot-water bag, as she had 
everything else that she needed. This was sent up to her by means of 
a basket and string. Her difficulty, however, was reported to the 
officials who sent men to her rescue. 

As all the able-bodied men were being employed by the city, at 
30 cents an hour, to clean up the streets and cart away the rubbish, the 
women folks and children had the task of cleaning up their own homes, 
that is, where homes were left. Most of the working people of Hamilton 
lived in small frame houses, the first floor of which in almost every case 
was ruined; windows and doors were broken in, porches were washed 
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away, and often the mud in the rooms was three to four feet high, But 
when the sun came out everybody who could stir began to dig out pieces 
of furniture and put them out to dry. Unfortunately, much of the 
furniture was irreparably injured and fell apart. Even stoves had been 
broken apart by the force of the water. It was pitiful to see the remnants 
of pianos, sewing machines, and washing machines, that could never be 
restored to usefulness. Even in the poor districts there was a surprising 
number of pianos out to dry. Most of them, it seemed, were being 
bought on time payments. The mud was everywhere, thick, slimy, 
ooze filling the basements and covering the floors. Where possible, 
garden hose was obtained and fastened to a pump or faucet and water 
turned into the rooms. Then the carpets and mattings were dragged 
out onto the fences to dry. Many women wore trousers and rubber 
boots, or sacks wrapped around their feet, which was the only costume 
in which to do this sort of work. For appearances’ sake some of these 
women wore aprons, which gave a more or less normal front view, but 
the rear was strange. In some instances where there were no men folks, 
and the women were not able bodied, the health officers sent men to 
help clean away the mud. ‘The occupation of the whole town for the 
time being was “ mud slinging!” Everybody was digging and cleaning 
with the greatest hopefulness and cheerfulness imaginable. When asked 
how they were getting on, the reply invariably was, “ Oh, we cannot com- 
plain, we are doing very well. We are so thankful that we have anything 
left.” In every yard shrubs which were covered with straw and mud 
left by the flood were beginning to show green leaves through this débris, 
and the courage and cheerfulness of the people seemed like these shrubs. 

But in the case of the people who did not even have a mud-filled 
home things were different. Many a large family was taken in by a 
neighbor, whose house was hardly large enough for his own family. 
This was while the waters were rising, but now at the end of the week, 
when the waters had gone down and the excitement was over, he and his 
family were finding it very hard to be patient under the crowded and 
uncomfortable conditions, and the unwanted family that had been taken 
in had not the faintest idea which way to turn. One such host came to 
the office to explain that his wife was soon to be confined, and he could 
not possibly keep the family of five children and the mother that he had 
taken in. Through the generosity of a lady in Glendale, in a nearby 
town, who had opened her house for refugees, this whole family was 
transferred. One day a little foreign woman, who was standing in the 
bread line, looked so miserable that she was taken out of the line by 
one of the ladies of the Relief Committee and was sent to the nurses’ 
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office which was just around the corner. The woman told her story in 
German, that her baby which would have been ten days old had it lived 
had died from exposure on its third day; that she and her family had 
been taken in by a neighbor, where four adults and three children were 
living in two rooms, with only one bed for them all. A man very sick 
with rheumatism was lying on the floor, there was nothing in the house 
to eat but half a loaf of bread, and she herself was so wretched from 
lack of proper care that she could hardly walk. An automobile which 
had been loaned for that afternoon was quickly piled with two cots, 
two mattresses, blankets, food and other supplies, and a nurse was sent 
with the little woman to do what could be done to make things more 
comfortable. 

People who were not sick obtained relief supplies on signed orders 
from the superintendents of the districts which had been arranged by 
the relief officials, but for the sick people everything at the church which 
had been sent by the Red Cross Committee for the emergency hospital 
was given out directly by the nurses. There were many calls for the 
baby outfits which were sent by ladies of Cincinnati, and nothing was 
more valuable than the packages of old linen that some thoughtful people 
had included. The nurses made calls all day or intérviewed applicants 
who applied at the office. Sometimes by means of machines which were 
lent to aid the nurses, supplies were taken quickly to the people who were 
unable to stand in line for them at the relief station, but the distances 
were great and no cars were running, and often a nurse would make a 
second trip, on weary feet, to a far-away home to fill some urgent need. 
‘The teamsters in Hamilton were extremely kind, and gave lifts to the 
nurses who were carrying loads of supplies to a sick family. One even- 
ing a nurse came in, in a pouring rain, from a call several miles away 
from the church, saying that she had ridden all the way in on the top 
of a beer wagon. 

The stories which were told by applicants were almost beyond belief. 
They were all variations of the same trouble. As one woman said, “ A 
week ago we owned our house, and were comfortable and happy. We had 
just made the final payment after having gas and water put in. I had 
begun putting plants in the garden. And now we have not one single 
thing but the clothes we stand in. Not a stick remains to show where 
the house was.” It is estimated that between four and five thousand 
families had been rendered utterly homeless by the flood in Hamilton. 
For the time being most of these families were housed with neighbors, 
but the problem of homes for them all is yet to be met. 

After a few days it was plain to be seen that a permanent Visiting 
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Nurse Association was going to be an urgent need for Hamilton, With 
only one public health nurse in the city, and increased sickness sure to 
develop from the crowding of families and the dampness of houses, there 
would evidently be much work for such an organization. But the citizens 
of Hamilton were so busy attending to the immediate needs of the town 
that it seemed impossible to get together enough of the important people 
to form an organization. One of the most prominent men of the town 
was found, however, and invited into a conference at the office. He 
agreed at once that there was need of such an organization and guaran- 
teed several hundred dollars toward it. The next time that the Red 
Cross officials from Cincinnati came to Hamilton they too were inter- 
viewed, and the matter was presented to them. Assurances were given by 
them that the salary of two or three nurses, for at least a few months, 
would be paid by the Red Cross Society and the tuberculosis nurse, who 
was logically the one to take charge of such work, was told to arrange at 
once for nurses from out of town to come and take the places of the 
St. Louis nurses, who would soon have to go back to their own work. 
By this time the week’s leave of absence that had been given the St. 
Louis nurses who were holding institutional positions in their own city 
had expired, and as by this time the nursing situation in Hamilton could 
be handled by a smaller number, nine left the afternoon of April 5 to 
make their roundabout way home. On April 17, the last of the St. 
Louis delegation reached home. During the last few days in Hamilton 
several of the nurses had devoted their time, by request of the Rehabilita- 
tion Committee (the new name for the Relief Committee) in helping 
make a thorough survey of the families in want. 

In their fifteen days’ stay in Hamilton, 436 calls were made by the 
nurses: 131 sick calls; 178 calls to bring relief, and 230 cards were 
filled out for the committee. The approximate cost of the whole expedi- 
tion, including salary and expenses, was $900 or about $57 a nurse. 
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NURSING IN MISSION STATIONS 


CHINA, THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


By HELEN SCOTT HAY, R.N. 
Late Superintendent of the Illinois Training School for Nurses 


One of the gratifying signs to nurses and nurse educators is the 
enormously increasing demand for the trained nurse in various fields of 
usefulness ; in private duty and in hospital and training school, so long 
the limit of her activities, and now in the broader fields of preventive 
medicine and social betterment, where the opportunities are often more 
numerous than the women found competent to meet them. 

From the foreign mission field, as well, there has come an urgent 
call for the trained nurse, and feeble has been the response thus far. 
For the mission field means small pay, exile from home and friends, con- 
ditions untried and unknown; and lacking any deep spiritual conviction 
to lead her, the nurse prefers and accepts the easier, familiar tasks at 
home. From China there have come frequent importunate requests for 
women competent to undertake the management of school and hospital, 
and for many years there have been, in a few isolated communities of 
that great Empire, some members of our profession, working with all 
the zeal and fine enthusiasm of the pioneer, and leaving behind them 
blessed memories of their work and influence. In the annals of the 
trained nurse let these devoted women be given the deep appreciation 
and reverence that is due them. 

Now China’s call is becoming more and more insistent, and because 
we have seen something of her needs and her opportunities we are 
led to write this article; inspired also by the admiration and affection 
for her people that our wanderings in this land have given us; a people 
pathetically poor, cheerful, and patient, and resourceful to an astonish- 
ing degree, with an eagerness to learn, a quickness to comprehend, and 
a power to apply, that under good leadership will some day make them 
a great nation. My arguments are not based on any profound under- 
standings of China and the Chinese; they are merely the opinions of a 
passerby, sometimes with the app oval of the long-time resident, some- 
times in spite of it; and not because we understand the Chinese less, but 
because we understand the nurse and her capabilities more. 
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In considering this problem in China, a question of first importance, 
it seemed to us, was: “ How much do the medical workers and mis- 
sionaries really desire the nurse? Will she be welcomed by all of her 
colaborers, and be sure of work, responsibilities, and a definite place 
that shall insure her interest and devotion?” And the responses are 
many times not reassuring, physician or other Christian worker either 
opposing the innovation of the trained nurse or manifesting grave doubt 
as to her serviceableness. “The nurse is not adaptable enough for these 
unusual conditions.” “She is too imperative.” “She can’t get on with 
the physicians.” “She soon becomes unhappy and dissatisfied.” “The 
Chinese will not accept her services,” and so on. But this spirit of 
doubt need occasion no surprise. Is it not always with the appreciation 
of the few, and in spite of the indifference and skepticism of the many 
that the best work is developed, in nursing as in other lines of activity? 
And seeing somewhat of the enormous difficulties with which these Chris- 
tian workers in foreign lands have to cope, one does not wonder they fear 
any innovation which may disturb the peace secured only with years of 
labor and trial. If only they could realize—for their own sakes and for 
the sake of the work where she is so much needed—the comfort and fresh 
strength and increased efficiency which the nurse would bring to them! 
In some centres of hospital work, whence come the most urgent calls 
for help, there is to be found a disheartening indefiniteness as to the 
place and the duties the women will be given when they at length are 
found, and one reason for the nurse’s short service and discontent is made 
plain. But this lack also need not surprise us. No more should these 
unfavorable comments and conditions discourage in any wise the good 
woman who feels any call to this work. They are facts that it is only 
fair to mention in passing, but they touch upon relatively small 
hindrances that will soon be overcome with efficient and enthusiastic 
service. 

A second pertinent question is: Does China need the trained nurse? 
To one seeing China even briefly or in small part this would seem a 
foolish question where arguments in the affirmative are at hand enough 
to fill a book. First, and most immediately important, she is needed in 
the fields already more or less developed, i.¢., in training school and 
hospital, that the work in these may be properly organized and 
standardized, and that the young women of China may have adequate 
opportunities for thorough training in all branches of nursing service 
which their country will shortly be asking of them. 

But is there not need and opportunity other than these? The 
arguments in favor seem quite incontestable. China is, numerically, 
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one of the great nations of the world, the population numbering approxi- 
mately 400,000,000. The 18 provinces combine an area of 1,500,000 
square miles, with a varying density of population greatest in the 
province of Shantung, where it is almost 700 persons to the square mile. 
Eleven cities have each a population of from 500,000 to 1,000,000. It is 
a country of great natural resources, and therefore of vast potentialities, 
but in fact it is poor, desperately poor, where necessity trains the 
people to a thrift and resourcefulness that is beyond the comprehension 
of a wasteful, prosperous people like ourselves of the United States. 
True the saying is that China would be rich in a year on what we 
wantonly waste. Flood and famine and the attendant scourges of 
disease are spectres always at the people’s elbows. At best, life is a 
mean and pitiably poor existence for the masses of the people, where 
hard daily struggle gives neither time nor inclination for aught else. 
In the face of such conditions, and with none to teach better ways, it 
is but a natural result that filth and squalor and the most deplorable 
of living conditions are everywhere the rule. The helpless and sick 
poor exist miserably only by begging, and for the one who dies by the 
way, there are left thousands of these bundles of rags and misery to 
haunt one at every turn. Chinese houses admit little light or fresh air, 
and correct sanitation, or hygienic measures of any sort, have never 
been heard of. In all China there is but one hospital for the insane. 
Almshouses, hospital service for the indigent sick, homes for the aged, 
and schools for the blind and defectives, except as these have been 
founded and supported by the missions, are pitiably few and wholly 
inadequate. 


(To be continued) 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


IN CHARGE OF 
LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N. 


On April 19 the British Journal of Nursing celebrated its silver 
jubilee, or twenty-fifth anniversary. During these years it has carried 
on a campaign for high professional standards and freedom from 
economic bondage, unparalleled in the history of nursing. Only a few 
will ever know what Mrs. Bedford Fenwick’s long, unremitting war 
against the intellectual arrogance and commercial greediness of ruling 
classes has meant for the nursing profession. Incidentally, the amount 
of her own money which she has poured out in the early battle of this 
campaign would make many eyes fly open. The exploiters and would-be 
autocrats of English nurses look longingly for the time when years shall 
retire her, but meantime she has built up a spirit and equipment for 
self-government which will protect English nurses forever. May she live 
a hundred years, say we, and may her dauntless spirit never die! 


Tue British nurses’ registration bill, now before Parliament is, as 
usual, bitterly opposed by the governors of the London Hospital. It 
proposes a term for training longer than that of this hospital and would 
also endanger its profits from private duty. 


Tue first class of nurses trained in the Roman school in Italy had a 
brilliant commencement day and received their certificates from Queen 
Elena in the Quirinal palace. There were sixteen graduates, two of 
whom were Florentine nuns. The Queen also gave silver medals to 
all of the English head nurses and gave Miss Dorothy Snell, the matron, 
a gold medal. Other Italian cities, among them Genoa, Spezia, and 
Florence, are founding training schools, and their representatives came 
to see the ceremony in Rome. An English matron, Miss Violetta 
Thurstan, has been appointed to the hospital at Spezia. 


MEANTIME, in France, government functionaries and _ hospital 
directors are trying to get legislation which will prevent women (nurses) 
from being appointed as heads of hospitals. Also, the determined aim 
of these men is to retain as far as possible the servant class as hospital 
nurses. France is still in the stage of acute conflict of higher with lower 
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standards, and it would be a calamity if, in this phase of things, registra- 
tion by the state should be proposed, as itwould surely nail down the higher 
under the heel of the lower ideal both of nursing and of womanhood. 


Two Canadian states are forging ahead in the registration movement. 
The Province of Manitoba is following Ontario in passing its act through 
the legislature. Miss Cotter, president of the nurses’ association in 
Manitoba, has done splendid work in advancing the aims of the 
association. 


Wuart Sister Agnes, of Germany, has for work may be estimated by 
the fact that on her holiday for recreation she is going to translate the 
third volume of “A History of Nursing!” 


WirtH the spring commencements come renewed and numerous in- 
quiries from American nurses as to hospital opportunities in foreign 
countries. There are really almost none. The American hospital at 
Neuilly, Paris, does employ American nurses, but it is small, and those 
nurses who are on the spot and have learned French have the best chance 
of entering. There are no other American hospitals abroad, and none 
offering post-graduate courses to others than their own graduates. For- 
eign hospitals, like ours, have their own training schools and prefer the 
women trained to their own methods. There are special hospitals in 
England where American nurses might be given the equivalent of our 
post-graduate courses, but it would be essential to be on the spot and 
apply personally. 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISITING NURSING AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


IN CHARGE OF 
EDNA L. FOLEY, R.N. 


[To keep this department up-to-date and helpfully interesting, nurses in 
social work of every description and superintendents of district nursing associa- 
tions are asked to put the address of its editor—104 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago—on their mailing files for items, clippings, and annual reports.] 


INFANT WELFARE WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 
By MINNIE H. AHRENS 


WoMEN do not know instinctively how to take care of babies. This 
is proven by mortality statistics. ‘The education of the mother in the 
care of herself and infant will do more to reduce infant mortality than 
any other measure. When should this instruction begin? The earlier 
the better: it should not be put off until the birth of the infant, but 
should be given as early in pregnancy as possible. Visiting nurse asso- 
ciations and organizations doing infant welfare work in the past have 
done a certain amount of prenatal work, instructing such mothers as 
came under their care. With the realization of the importance of this 
work has developed a more systematic plan of registering the mothers 
as early as possible in pregnancy and regularly visiting them in their 
homes, io supervise and instruct until the birth of the infant. 

The nurse doing prenatal work may do much to teach the mother the 
importance of having a physician attend her during delivery and the 
evils of employing a midwife. The instruction should be made simple 
and comprehensive. Many of the mothers are inclined to think there is 
no necessity for special care during the period of pregnancy. The 
expectant mother should be taught the importance of fresh air, drinking 
plenty of water, exercise in the open air, proper clothing, and a simple 
diet, of avoiding fried or heavy foods. The nurse may advise a generous 
diet of cereals, milk, cocoa, and vegetables. In cases where mothers are 
not able to obtain the proper nourishment, the nurse should ask aid 
from such agencies as will see that it is supplied. Instruction as to care 
of the kidneys and bowels is of the greatest importance. If any abnormal 
symptom exists, medical care should be provided. The expectant mother 
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should be taught the importance of breast feeding and of regularity of 
feeding, as well as all matters pertaining to infant life and hygiene. 
‘There is no question but that careful and regular prenatal instruction 
prevents many infants being artificially fed and many mothers being 
invalids. 

Careful records should be kept of the social history and physical 
condition during pregnancy, and, after the infant is born, the condition 
at birth, its weight, and the gain or loss from week to week should be 
recorded ; accurate records should be kept by the nurse of her visits and 
work in the home; such data will be valuable in the supervision of both 
mother and infant. Nurses often consider time spent doing clerical 
work wasted; this is a mistake, for if statistics of any value are to be 
obtained, accurate records are necessary. 

The various visiting nurse associations do a certain amount of pre- 
natal work in conjunction with their obstetrical cases. The following 
organizations report definite organized effort to give prenatal care, 
there may be other organizations of which the writer does not know: 
The Caroline Rest and School for Mothers; St. Louis Visiting Nurse 
Association; The Babies’ Dispensary Guild, Hamilton, Ont., Canada; 
The Babies’ Milk Fund Association, Louisville, Ky.; The Committee on 
Infant Social Service of the Women’s Municipal League of Boston; The 
Health Department, Richmond, Va.; The Infant Welfare Society of 
Chicago; Maryland Association for Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality; Infant Welfare Association, New Haven, Conn.; The New 
York Milk Committee, New York City. 


ITEMS 
MaryLanp.—Nellie Casey, R.N., has resigned her position in 
Frederick to accept a similar one in Hagerstown, although the latter 
means pioneer work in organizing local tuberculosis work, which she did 
so well in Frederick. Miss Casey was appointed by Governor Golds- 
borough delegate to represent Maryland at the Southern Sociological 
Congress. 


CALIFORNIA.—The ninth annual report of the Good Cheer Club of 
San Jose is an all too brief account of the good work accomplished in the 
past year by its visiting nurse, Grace Gallagher, R.N., Missouri, who 
made over 900 nursing calls in the homes of her patients. The amount 
of relief given would indicate that the club stood for other good things 
beside visiting nursing, and was living up to its very suggestive and 
happily-selected name. 
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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 


IN CHARGE OF 
ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


Piaster BanpaGEs.—The American Journal of Surgery says that 
crinoline gauze provides a better foundation for plaster bandages than 
soft gauze. A bandage of this kind should be rolled very loosely. It 
may be kept tight in gutta-percha sealed with chloroform. 

Castor OIL AND APPENDICITIs.—The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, quoting from a German contemporary, states that 
cases with perforating lesions in the appendix are invariably those in 
which castor oil has been taken not long before. It recommends cau- 
tion in giving laxatives, even when the case does not suggest actual 
appendicitis. 

FaTIGvE AND EFrFiciency.—The Medical Record, in an editorial, 
says the best surety against accident during work is an alert, refreshed 
mind in a virile body. A sure predisposition to accident is an exhausted, 
run-down, devitalized human machine. Bank clerks make most of their 
errors in the late afternoon, whence these institutions are closed early, 
the employees’ mistakes being found to be too expensive. Many other 
instances are cited. These facts should be remembered in connection 
with the long hours on duty demanded of nurses in most hospitals. 

Insomn1A.—The Interstate Medical Journal, in a synopsis of articles 
on this subject, recommends the method of wooing sleep advocated by 
Learned. The patient, lying on his back, endeavors to touch the head 
and foot of the bed simultaneously by stretching the body, bringing into 
play muscles not used during the day. The head is then raised one 
inch above the pillow and held so while the patient breathes very slowly 
and deeply. When it becomes too heavy to hold up it is allowed to fall 
back on the pillow. The same action is repeated first with the right 
foot, then with the left. A few cycles often bring sleep. A cold pack 
is also advocated, also a lukewarm bath before retiring, or a sitz bath, 
if a full bath is not practicable. If external noises cause wakefulness, 
a plug of vaselined cotton, or a ball of paraffine wax, may be inserted 
in the opening of the ear. 

Friar’s BatsamM.—The American Journal of Surgery says compound 
tincture of benzoin to be reapplied from time to time, forms a useful 
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protective film for wounds of the mucous membrane, after operations in 
the mouth, or anus, or for cracked nipples. 

DenauE.—lIn a paper in the Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, on 
dengue, or breakbone fever, Dr. E. B. Stitt says that dengue is trans- 
mitted by mosquitos, the common culicine mosquito of the tropics, 
Culex fatigans. The most marked diagnostic symptoms are the slow- 
ness of the pulse, the intense soreness at the seat of pain, especially 
when this is in the eyeballs, and a rash which appears about the third 
or fourth day, beginning about the base of the thumbs and extending 
over the wrists. There is a profound loss of appetite, interest, and 
energy and deep depression of spirits during convalescence, A patient 
may contract it in the south and come north before it develops. 

Lire OF CONNECTIVE TissUE SEPARATED FROM ORGANISM.—The 
Journal of Experimental Medicine states that Dr. A. H. Eveling has 
performed a series of experiments which show that connective tissue can 
be kept in a condition of active growth outside of the organism for 
more than eleven months, that its mass increases considerably and its 
power of reproducing itself, after such a long period, is more active than 
at the beginning of its separate life. 

Earty SymptroMs oF UTERINE Cancer.—Dr. H. J. Boldt, in a 
paper in the Journal of the American Medical Association, says that 
women should be instructed to report any abnormal discharge from the 
vagina, as it may be a symptom of cancer of the uterus. Leucorrhea, 
prolonged or unusually profuse, bleeding at the menstrual period, small 
amounts of blood passed at other times, should all be viewed with sus- 
picion. Particularly. should this be the case after the fortieth year, 
and after the menopause. Delay is fatal. An early operation gives 
hope of a favorable result. The same advice applies to lumps in the 
breast, which may be cancerous in nature, or merely in the beginning a 
benign tumor, and in any case should be removed as speedily as possible. 

Heat 1n SHock.—The patient should be surrounded with dry heat, 
hot water-bags, hot flannels, etc., and a hot-water bag over the heart is 
a valuable stimulant. 

Maxine BuTTerMILK.—Dr. Alexander Armstrong says that small 
glass churns, holding from one to four quarts of milk can be procured 
and with these buttermilk can easily be obtained at home, New milk, 
allowed to thicken for twenty-four hours in a warm room and then 
churned for from five to eight minutes will give a fresh, evenly dis- 
tributed, curdy buttermilk, much superior to the artificial product made 
from lactic acid tablets. A small amount of butter accumulates on 
the dasher and can be easily removed. 
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DaNGeks OF ABRUPT CHANGES OF PosiTION Durine Frver.—TZhe 
Journal of the American Medical Association, quoting from a South 
American contemporary, says that when a reclining person sits up 
suddenly the heart bumps against the column of blood below it. In 
health the heart yields, the column of blood sinks down, the blood flows 
out of the vessels in the brain. If the myocardium is weak, it may not 
be able to stand the sudden strain on it from this change of position. 
Patients with penumonia have died just as they were raised to a sitting 
position. When a fever patient sits up in bed the pulse usually runs 
up and becomes weaker. He should always be raised very gradually 
to the sitting position. The reclining position is of greater and more 
certain value than many heart tonics. 

THe MontessokI METHOD FROM A PHysICIAN’s STANDPOINT.—Dr. 
George W. Jacoby has a very interesting article on this subject in the 
Medical Record. This method begins the instruction of children at a 
very early age, permitting them to educate themselves by means of their 
natural tendency to investigate and explore everything within their 
reach. The teacher merely directs their activities. It enables children 
from four to five years of age to occupy the same plane of mental de- 
velopment as children who have already gone to school for two or three 
years. It is also used with admirable effect for the education of chil- 
dren who are mentally deficient. In all children it arouses that initiative 
and mental spontaneity which will enable the child to think and act 
independently. It seems destined to supersede the kindergarten. 

Apvice Arter Oprerations.—Dr. Leonard Freeman in a paper in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association offers valuable advice 
to patients who have undergone operations and are leaving the hospital. 
Among the statements to reassure the patient it may be said that sub- 
sequent pain and soreness are the natural result of a surgical operation ; 
it is an injury, like a fall from a horse. The skin with its many small 
nerves has been cut, the muscles separated and more or less strained 
and bruised, which is certain to produce soreness, which means little and 
should be disregarded as far as possible. Numbness, over-sensitiveness, 
even actual pain in the scar mean little. Uncomfortable symptoms are 
apt to be more pronounced at night when there is nothing to divert the 
attention. These sensations will disappear after a time. 


A CorrecTion.—In this department for April, page 534, two printer’s 
errors occurred which escaped detection. Autotyphoid should read anti- 
typhoid, and “but one acquired the disease” should read “not one 
Ep. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
vee 


|The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department. |} 
CAN MISTING OF EYEGLASSES BE PREVENTED? 

Dear Epitor: Can you tell me whether there is any process to which 
eyeglasses can be subjected to prevent misting in an operating room? Doctors 
complain of the trouble so much in a small operating room with a sterilizing 
room adjoining. I should greatly appreciate any information. M. D. N. 

North Dakota. 
JOURNALS WANTED 

Dear Epitor: Can any one supply the following numbers of the JouRNAL, 
which I lack to make up some sets I am having bound: 1904, January, February, 
June, July, August, September, October, November, December; 1905, January; 
1906, January, April, May, June; 1911, November. 

10 Howard St., Salem, Mass. MARION P. MANAGUE. 

[Any one having these copies of the JouRNAL to dispose of should write 
to Miss Manague before sending them, as she might otherwise receive many 
duplicates.—Eb. 

PRENATAL NURSING 

Dear Epitor: I was very much interested in A. A. N.’s letter in the 
March JournaL. She will find in the February, 1909, JourNaAL, my article on 
“ Newer Interpretation of Charity,” read before the New York State Nurses’ 
Association in October, 1908, in which was described the prenatal work estab- 
lished by the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor: in 
1907. This was the first work of the kind done in America. As early as 1904 
England was doing this work in St. Pancras. Quoting Dr. John F. J. Sykes, 
medical officer of health, “ Since 1904 our work in St. Pancras has been based 
upon the psychological law that infant life is dependent upon the mother from 
nine months before birth until nine months after birth, and the mother has 
heen made the centre round which all the agencies revolve for the protection and 
preservation of the health of both mother and child, for these two are one 
flesh more truly even than husband and wife.” 

I patterned my work in El Paso, Texas, with the Mexican mothers, along 
this line, and we were doing a wonderful work there in 1910. To me the 
spread of the work has been marvellous. An editorial on this subject appeared 
in the JourNnaL for February, 1909. H. Grace FRANKLIN. 

California. 
CARE OF A BABY’S NAVEL 


Deak Epitor: In answer to “One Who Wants to Know,” I will give a 
method which I have found the best for caring for a baby’s cord. 

For the first dressing I use two-inch squares of sterilized gauze, using 
about three or four of these squares. Cut these from one side to the centre. 
Separate the two strips thus made and place one on either side of the cord, then 
cover with more gauze. By lifting this top dressing carefully, powder the 
cord generously each day with boric acid powder and there will be no moisture 
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and no odor. If the cord is infected before the nurse is called, the boric acid 
powder and alcohol will soon do away with the odor. 

I much enjoyed the article by Dr. John E. Boyd in the April JournaL. He 
has the right conception of what a doctor or a nurse should be. I wish his 
paper might be read by ali in the profession. We need more in both the medical 
and nursing profession who have his high ideals. 

lowa. 
MISSIONARY NURSES NEEDED 


Dear Epiror: Bishop Rowe, in charge of the work of the Episcopal Church 
in Alaska, urgently needs the help of three qualified trained nurses to take 
positions in small mission hospitals in different parts of the territory. There 
is one vacancy at St. John’s, Ketchikan, and one at St. Matthew’s, Fairbanks, 
and one at Our Saviour, Tanana. Ketchikan is on the southeastern coast, about 
600 miles north of Seattle. Fairbanks and Tanana are in the very centre of the 
country. 

It is desired that the nurses filling these posts should be members of the 
Episcopal Church, that they should be preferably between thirty and forty years 
of age, that they should have had thorough training and good hospital experi- 
ence, and be able to adapt themselves to all sorts of unusual conditions. 

The salary offered, $500, barely provides for living expenses. Travel ex- 
penses will be supplied. The term of service is five years. One does not 
necessarily, however, pledge herself to remain for five years, If any readers 
of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING are willing to help relieve Bishop Rowe’s 
anxiety and at the same time find opportunity for effective, though poorly com- 
pensated, service, I will be glad to hear from them and will supply additional 
particulars. 

Ry the way, if any one does not care to venture into the rigorous climate 
of Alaska, possibly the Philippines would seem less forbidding. The Episcopal 
Church can offer a variety of climates in which missionary service needs to be 
rendered. Our St. Luke’s Hospital at Manila is calling now for another nurse 

Joun W. Woop, 
Secretary of the Board of Missions of the Episcopal Church. 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


or two. 


SOME NURSES’ VAGARIES 
I, 


Dear Epiror: After reading the article in the February JourNAL by Dr. 
Walter Sands Mills, I no longer wonder why the nurse’s life is sometimes 
criticized by some of our best people. The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING is 
read by many outside of the profession, and finds its way into homes where 
nurses may be employed or into the nurses’ own homes. This article being 
read by her parents,-for example, would be embarrassing for the nurse, beside 
causing the disappointment of the parents in having a daughter in a place of 
temptation, rather than in a school to broaden and better her life and help 
others as they intended it should be, and is. This comes from a doctor who, in 
his language, has had to do with nurses in and out of hospitals, who should 


without a question know. 
We freely give Dr. Mlils a right to his biased opinion of women, as he has 
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observed them, which from his own expressions does no honor to the nurses 
with whom he has associated, but we also ask for a more fair conclusion to 
ourselves as a body, and to the public. 

“Should the nurse’s life outside her actual work be spoken of?” Yes, 
truthfully and broad-mindedly spoken of, but not in this insinuating manner. 
lf there are unpleasant things in a nurse’s life outside her work, they are found 
only by her looking for them, as can be said of individuals of any other class, 
and, comparatively,we as nurses find less than the average girl in any other pro- 
fessional or business life. Why mountainize these temptations, if there be any? 

“Many attractive girls find their way into nurses’ training schools.” They 
do not “ find their way” but must achieve a standard of education and morals 
as does a girl entering any other school. Do not our hospital heads exert as 
strict discipline and restraint as is exercised in a good home or school life of 
the present day? ‘“ The people they are thrown with may not all be desirable.” 
In what life do we find all desirable people? And I warrant the nurse is as 
discreet a chooser as the average girl. 

The first part of Dr. Mills’ discourse I should think in place if given to a 
senior class of a training school, but the last paragraph is as much uncalled 
for and misleading in a nurses’ journal as anywhere else. 

We nurses in the Far East, as a body, and I feel we have the co-operation 
of the nurses of our home states as well, should, before accepting Dr. Mills’ 
article as the opinion of one of our medical profession, inquire where he stands 
in his profession and if his mental capacity is without question. N.. 0. T. 

Philippine Islands. 


Il. 


Dear Epiror: Is there a nurse in active work, in the world, who has not 
met, at some time or other, impossible physicians, or is there a physician who 
has not met equally impossible nurses? Is it not true that one finds in every 
profession and in every walk of life ill-bred, even immoral men and women, 
but must an entire profession suffer eternally for the sins of its less worthy 
representatives ? 

Can’t we set as our ideals the best men and women we have known in both 
the medical and nursing professions, and forget the other kind? Surely we need 
not write about them. They are the last to be able to fit the shoes to themselves. 

The world has still many “doctors of the old school,” so beautifully 
described by Ian McLaren, and the nurses at Dayton demonstrated that the 
spirit of service and sacrifice has not quite died within us. Let us be thankful 
for that and resolve to work all the harder to raise our own standards. 

Illinois. E. L. F. 


(The letter department is always open to nurses for the discussion of any 
question, but we think the suggestions of the above writer should be con- 
sidered seriously. Such questions, as they arise, should be looked at broadly 
and not taken in a personal way.—Eb.] 


THE NURSE AS A PATIENT 


Dear Epiror: A great deal is written nowadays about the increasing de- 
mands of the nursing profession, and during my small experience in training 
I know of no more necessary qualification to obtain than that of self-control, 
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auch self-control as is exemplified by a patient struggling, in spite of a tortured 
brain and a physical ailment, to maintain a normal state of mind. 

Many a nurse is obliged during training to succumb to the weaknesses of 
the flesh and to become the patient. We little value this important period of 
our training, and those nurses who congratulate themselves that they were 
never ill a day have lost a splendid lesson in discipline. When the nurse is laid 
low in the hospital ward, whether it be a simple sore throat or “ just a plain 
appendix,” time hangs heavy on her hands, she begins to think of the posi- 
bilities of her malady, perhaps she had taken her own temperature before 
reporting, she remembers feeling chilly early that morning, awoke that night 
with a sharp shooting pain in her abdomen, and now she recalls that these were 
just the symptoms of a serious disease she had taken up at her last clinic; 
she knows she has not stored-up energy to fight such an illness, consequently 
when the doctor comes in to call, the nurse patient not only has an abnormal 
temperature and pulse but has lost all her pluck and courage. The result is 
that the doctor gets a very exaggerated description of her condition. This is 
the time when the self-control that she has practised so diligently on her own 
patients is put to the test, and the nurse, who, knowing the meaning of all her 
symptoms, can lie peacefully in bed and accept her fate as part of the course, 
has truly learned the lesson of her life work. The nobility of her work is dis- 
played by self-control more than any other virtue, and the nurse who has passed 
this test against the odds of illness is far better able to minister to others 
afflicted than she was before she had felt the pangs of physical pain. 

In the daily routine of our work we learn much of the idiosyncrasies of our 
patients, especially the women, and we never stop to consider that we our- 
selves develop these same peculiarities in our own illnesses, only we generally 
add a highly-strung nervous condition, making us far harder people to care 
for than the ordinary hospital patient. Realizing this, the nurse can fortify 
herself against the petty annoyances of the sick room by totally forgetting self 
and showing the same consideration to her attending nurse as she herself would 
expect from a patient. 

We do not appreciate how much there is to observe as a patient, and having 
been a surgical case on the ward for several weeks, we experience “ just how it 
feels.” During the first stage of observation, our self-control fights bravely 
against the suspense and uncertainty of the surgeon’s decision. The immediate 
post-operative period is far more uncomfortable than we imagine from any 
description our patients ever gave us; here we need grit and it is at this time the 
patient seeks the moral courage and sympathy that only the feminine hand 
can give. The nurse that can comfort a patient at this time is “truly an Angel 
of Mercy.” The time of convalescence is perhaps the most trying to the sick 
nurse. Ever thoughtful of her work, she seems to lay down the reins of self- 
help and worries, the days are long and tedious, and every effort has to be put 
in play to practise unselfishness, to contro] the desire to be up and doing, and to 
be docile to the directions of her sister nurses. We should always remember that 
in mastering our self-control we really radiate the joys of living to all about us. 

It is not the contention of this paper to prove that a siege of illness is 
necessary in the curriculum of the training school, but to encourage the nurse 
whose ambition may be weakened by such indisposition. J. A. M. 
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NURSING NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL 
THE AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 


THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 
will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., June 25, 26 and 27, 1913. The meetings 
will be held at the Steel Pier, and the Chalfonte has been selected as head- 
quarters. 

Hotels——The Atlantic City Publicity Bureau, which is co-operating with 
the Arrangements Committee, has submitted a list of hotels which have guar- 
anteed rates and accommodations. This list may be obtained from the secretary, 
but from it the following names and prices are quoted: 


RaTEs BY THE Day 


ROOM WITHOUT PRIVATE BATH ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH 
For One Person For Two Persons For One Person For Two Persons 
In In In Extra In Extra In In In In Extra 
Single Double Double Large Single Double Double Large 
Room Room Room Room Room Room Room Room 
Chalfonte....... $3.50 $4.50 $6-7 $8.00 — 3 6.00 $10.00 $12.00 
St. Charles...... 3.50 4.00 6.00 8.00 7.00 8.00 10.00 12.00 
Haddon Hall.... 3.50 5.00 6.00 8.00 6.00 7.00 10.00 14.00 
Traymore....... 4.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 6.00 13.00 10.00 16.00 
Wiltshire ....... 2.50 3.00 5.00 6.00 4.00 5.00 7.00 8.00 
Raymond....... 2.00 2.50 4.00 5-6 7.00 8.00 
Monticello. ..... 2.50 3.00 4.00 5.00 3.50 4.00 6.00 7.00 
Pennhurst ...... 2.50 3.00 5.00 6.00 os 5.00 7.00 8.00 


(These rates are on the American plan) 


When registering at hotels members will please state that they are in at- 
tendance at the convention of The American Nurses’ Association, and should 
be sure to ask for a certificate which must be presented at the Registration 
Bureau in exchange for the button admitting to the Pier. 

Registration—The Registration Bureau will be located at the entrance to 
the Pier. Associations sending more than one delegate are requested to return 
at least one former delegate, thus incurring greater familiarity with the business 
of the convention. 

Dues for the fiscal year, May 1, 1913, to April 30, 1914, must be paid before 
the date of the convention, and should be sent to the treasurer, Mrs. C. V. 
Twiss, 419 West 144th Street, New York, N. Y. 

No association in arrears will be allowed to register a delegate. 

Credentials—The credential card sent to each association is to be filled 
in with the name of the delegate (or delegates) and the name and address of the 
secretary of the association. Each alumne association belonging to the American 
Nurses’ Association is entitled to one delegate for fifty members or less, and 
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Each state association 
Each county, 


A 


for each additional fifty members one additional delegate. 
affiliated is entitled to one delegate in addition to its president. 
city or organization of a national character is entitled to one delegate. 
delegate may be represented by an alternate elected in the same manner as the 
delegate. No person shall be entitled to more than one vote unless holding a 
proxy. No person shall be allowed to represent either in person or as proxy 
an organization of which she is not a member, nor shall she be allowed to 
represent more than two organizations. 

When an association is entitled to two or more delegates the senior 
delegate should present the credential card, and in exchange will receive a 
badge, a copy of the programme, and the number of ballots to which her as- 
sociation is entitled, and the other delegate (or delegates) may register at 
stated times afterward by giving the name of the association which she rep- 
resents, and receive her badge and copy of programme. 

Amendment.—Upon the request of several of the permanent members and 
a large number of former delegates, the question of amending Article I, Section 4 
of the By-laws will be considered, which now reads: 

“ Any graduate nurse who has once served as a delegate and has attended 
two consecutive meetings thereafter, may at the third consecutive meeting be 


a permanent member.” 
PROGRAMME OF THE AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 


Tuesday, June 24, 2-5 p.m.: Registration of members and delegates. 

Wednesday, June 25, 10 a.m.-12 m.: Call to order. Reports of secretary, 
treasurer, and committees. Message from the editor of the JourNaLt. New busi- 
ness. (For delegates, permanent members and charter members only.) 

2 p.m.: Joint session with National League of Nursing Education and 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing: Invocation: Reverend Newton 
W. Caldwell, D.D., of Atlantic City. Address of Welcome: Honorable William 
Riddle, Mayor of Atlantic City. Response and Address: Isabel MclIsaac. Ad- 
dress: Mary C. Wheeler, President of National League of Nursing Education. 
Address: Lillian Wald, President National Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing. Paper: ‘The Nurse as an Educator,” Adelaide Nutting. Social Hour at 
The Chalfonte. 

Thursday, June 26, 10 a.m.-12 m.: Business session for delegates and mem- 
bers only. Report from delegate to International Council of Nurses at Cologne. 

2 p.M.: State Registration Session, Isabel McIsaac presiding. General 
Résumé: Jane E. Hitchcock. “Some State Regulation upon the Appointment of 
the Faculties of Nursing Schools, Their Number, Preparation and Status,” 
Annie W. Goodrich. ‘Should There be a National Committee on Amendments 
and Standards? If So, How Should Such be Organized?” Mary C. Wheeler. 
“Is Compulsory Registration Desirable and How May it be Obtained?” Marietta 
B. Squire. ‘“ Future Administration of Registration Laws,’ Lucy C. Ayers. 
“How Should Inspection of Schools be Made?” R. Inde Albaugh. “The Value 
of Registration to the Individual Nurse,’ Louise Perrin. “Co-operation of 
Graduate Nurse Organization with State Registration,” Edna Humphrey. 
“Minimum Education Standards,” Bertha J. Gardner. “ Reciprocity,” Mary M. 
Fletcher. 

8 p.m.: Sectional meetings: Red Cross, Jane A. Delano presiding; State 
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Board of Examiners, Martha J. Wilkinson presiding; Post-Graduate Work, 
Clara D. Noyes presiding; Private Duty Nursing, Ida F. Giles presiding; Prob- 
lems of Small Hospitals, Grace Baker presiding. 

Friday, June 27, 10 a.m.—12 m.: Paper: “Status of the Nurse in the Work- 
ing World,” Lavinia L. Dock. Paper: “The Nurse and the Public Health,” Lina 
Rogers. Paper: “ Efficiency in the Nursing Profession,” Amy Armour. Paper: 
“The Next Best Thing for the Nursing Profession,” Lottie A. Darling. 

2 p.M.: Presentation by each chairman of the several conferences giving all 
resolutions of importance adopted at the conferences. Report of the Committee 
on Resolutions. Election of officers. Adjournment. 

(The programmes of the three national organizations will be printed together 
under one cover.) 


TICKET OF NOMINATIONS FoR THe AMERICAN NuRSES’ ASSOCIATION, 1913-14. 


For president: Genevieve Cooke, San Francisco, Cal.; Helen Scott Hay, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

First vice-president: Adda Eldredge, Chicago, Ill.; Emma Nichols, Boston, 
Mass. 

Second vice-president: Margaret Whitaker, Philadelphia, Pa.; Clara E. 
Query, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary: Nomination from the floor. 

[Nore.—It has been suggested that this office should be filled by a member 
who can give at least half of her time to the work and who has had clerical 
experience. There is a small salary.] 

Treasurer: Mrs. C. V. Twiss, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Reba-Thelin Foster, 
Baltimore, Md. 

For directors (six to be elected): Jane A. Delano, Washington, D. C.; Mary 
Riddle, Newton Lower Falls, Mass.; Anna C. Maxwell, New York, N. Y.; Lydia 
A. Giberson, Philadelphia, Pa.; * Mary B. Eyre, Denver, Colo.; Charlotte For- 
rester, Kansas City, Mo.; Edna L. Foley, Chicago, Ill.; Ida F. Giles, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Annie Damer, New York, N. Y.; Mary C. Wheeler, Chicago, IIl.; 
Ella P. Crandall, New York, N. Y.; Mae D. Currie, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hostesses.—The following-named have consented to serve as hostesses at the 
Atlantic City meeting: Annie W. Goodrich, Albany, N. Y.; Georgia M. Nevins, 
Washington, D. C.; Mary A. Samuel, Cleveland, O0.; Margaret Dunlop, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Caroline Milne, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sarah Murray, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Frances Dennis, Newark, N. J.; Bertha J. Gardner, Orange, N. J.; Marietta 
B. Squire, Newark, N. J.; Mary E. Rockhill, Camden, N. J.; Arabella R. Creech, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Mrs. d’Arcy Stephen, Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Mary E. O’Neill, 
Paterson, N. J.; Bertha J. Myers, Atlantic City, N. J.; Constance Rowe, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Ida F. Giles, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. C. V. Twiss, New York, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR NURSING EDUCATION 


THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION will be held on the Steel Pier at 
Atlantic City, N. J., beginning Monday morning, June 23, and continuing 


* Graduate of the Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, not of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, as was stated in the May JourNaL, 
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through Wednesday morning, June 25, 1913. Headquarters for the National 
League will be at the St. Charles Hotel, about five minutes’ walk from the 
Steel Pier. 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 

THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Atlantic City, June 23 to 25, 
1913. The Organization has now a membership of 363, and it is hoped a large 
number of public health nurses will attend this convention. The programme, 
which will be printed with those of the two other national societies, is outlined 
tentatively as follows: 

Saturday, June 21, 2 p.m.: Meeting of Executive Committee. 

Monday, June 23, 9 a.M.: Meeting of Board of Directors. 

10.30 a.M.: Informal address by the president, Lilian D. Wald. Address: 
“Visiting Nursing from a Business Organization’s Standpoint,” Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel. Discussion opened by Mary Beard. 

2 p.M.: Business session. 

3 p.m.: Address: “ Immigration,” Frances A. Kellor, short papers, “ Nurs- 
ing Problems Among the Immigrants”; “ Diets,” Lydia Gardiner Chase; 
“ Psychological and Neurasthenic Aspects of the Jewish People,” Bessie Bloom; 
* Our less familiar friends from Europe,” Harriet Mullaney. 

Tuesday, June 24, 10 a.m.: Address: “ Visiting Nursing a Business; How 
Shall It Be Conducted?” Mr. C. H. Gamble, Cincinnati, O.; “Our Boards of 
Directors,” “Our Executive Officers,” Mary S. Gardner, Providence. 

8 p.m.: Section Meetings. 1. Visiting Nursing, Mary Beard presiding. “ Pub- 
lic Health Nursing; Its Place in the Public Health Campaign; Its Limitations; 
Its Relation to Allied Activities,” M. Pearl Ringland, Chicago, Ill. “ Uniform vs. 
Regulated Dress,” Katrine Blakinton. 

2. The Development and Present Status of Rural Nursing, Fannie Clement 
presiding. ‘“ Red Cross Rural Nursing and Its Scope,” Fannie F. Clement. 
“The Rural Nurse in the Country School,” Augusta G. Reed, Barnardsville, 
N. J. “Rural Nursing where Sources of Relief are Unorganized,” Lillie 
Moore, Grey Hawk, Jackson Co., Kentucky. “ Rural Nursing in Its Relation to 
Organized Sources of Relief,” Nellie M. Casey. “The Rural Nurse and the 
Social Worker,” Florence D. Fuller, Armont, N. Y. 

3. School and Infant Welfare Nursing, Lina L. Rogers presiding. “ Infant 
Welfare in Chicago,” Minnie H. Ahrens. “ Infant Welfare in Toronto,” Eunice 
Dyke. “ School Nursing in Cleveland,”’: Anna L. Stanley. “Infant Welfare and 
School Nursing in New York,” Elizabeth M. E. Wall. “School Nursing in 
Rural Communities,’ Sara Brick. Lantern slides of school nursing work by 
chairman. 

4. Tuberculosis Nursing, Ellen N. LaMotte presiding. “The Nurse under 
Municipal Direction,” Elizabeth Gregg. “The Nurse under State Supervision,” 
Alice O’Halloran. 

5. Hospital Social Service and Factory Welfare Work, Katherine Tucker 
presiding. “ Factory Welfare Work,” Eva Anderson. ‘‘ Hotel Welfare Work,” 
Mary Deaver. “The Ideal Hospital Social Service Department,” Adelaide 
Walsh. “ Hospital Social Service as a Preventive Measure,” Ida M. Cannon. 

Wednesday, June 25, 9.30 a.m.:Business session: Report of committees. 
Election of officers. 
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2 p.M.: Joint meeting with American Nurses’ Association and National 
League of Nursing Education. 

Thursday, June 26, 10 a.m.: Records and Statistics, Julia C. Stimson pre- 
siding. Report of the Committee on Records and Statistics, Julia C. Stimson. 
“How the Chicago Records Grew,” Edna L. Foley. “Specialization vs. 
Generalization in Public Health Nursing,” Austa W. Engel, Cleveland. 

Those who attend the sessions of the Organization for Public Health Nursing 
are urged to plan to be in Atlantic City by Monday morning, in order to hear 
Dr. Frankel. 


THe Nursing AND HEALTH ALUMNA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 
will meet at dinner, at Atlantic City, on Wednesday evening, June 25. The 
annual business meeting will be held afterward. Details will be given the 
members later. 


REPORT OF NURSES’ RELIEF FUND, MAY 1, 1913 


Calendar Fund, Miss Giberson, chairman .................ecceeeceess 950.00 
Graduate Nurses’ Association of New Hampshire .................. 15.00 
Training School for Nurses of the University of Penna. 
St. Joseph’s Hospital Alumne Association 5.10 
Graduate Nurses’ Association of St. Joseph, St. Joseph, Mo. ........ 25.00 
Graduate Nurses’ Association of the District of Columbia ............ 21.00 
Graduate Nurses’ Association of Connecticut ...........-..6++0-00- 25.00 
Kings County Hospital Alumne Association .................0e0008: 15.00 


With the help of every nurse and affiliated association this fund can easily 
be raised to $10,000 by June 30, the interest of which can be used at once to 
aid nurses needing help. Pledge cards have been sent associations and members 
ot the American Nurses’ Association and will be given to all nurses registering 
at the meeting in Atlantic City, thus giving every one an opportunity to give to 
this most worthy fund. Pledge cards and contributions should be sent to 
Mrs. C. V. Twiss, R. N., Treasurer, 419 W. 144th Street, New York City, and 
checks made payable to the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New York. 

For information address L. A. Giberson, R. N., chairman, 33d and Powelton 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VERMONT 


Brattleboro.—Mary E. ScnHUMACHER, superintendent of Brattleboro Me- 
morial Hospital, has been appointed by Governor Fletcher as secretary of the 
Board of Registration, succeeding E. Myrtle Miller. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Tur Massacuuserrs Stare Nurses’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting in the New England Woman’s Club, 585 Boylston Street, Boston, on 
Tuesday, June 10, at 3 p.m. The Superintendents Society’s section will meet 
The election of officers, according to the revised 


at 2 p.m. at the same place. 
The report of the Nominating 


constitution will be by the Australian ballot. 


Committee is: 
For president, Mary M. Riddle; first vice-president, Sara E. Parsons; 


second vice-president, Emma M. Nichols; treasurer, Esther Dart; recording 
secretary, Jane M. Barker; corresponding secretary, Charlotte Dana. The 
Constitution requests two names for each office. On the ballot a space will be 
left in each office for the voter’s individual choice. 

Boston.—Mary E. P. Davis retired as registrar of the Suffolk County 
Nurses’ Central Directory on April 15, and was succeeded by Adelaide E. 
Turner, a graduate of the Hahnemann Hospital, New York City. 

Tue Stick ReLier ASSOCIATION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HosPITaL 
Nurses’ ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION was held in the Thayer Library on May 10. 
The officers for the ensuing year are: President, Annabelle McCrea; vice- 
president, M. E. P. Davis; treasurer, Harriet O. Coombs; secretary, Miss 
Mackay; directors, Misses Fullerton, Fletcher, Booker. 

Worcester.—Lucia L. JAaQuiTu, superintendent of the Memorial Hospital, 
has been appointed by Governor Foss a member of the commission to study the 
white slave traffic. She is the only woman on the commission of five and is an 
exceedingly able person, having held her present position for nearly twenty 
years, and being a member of the board of registration for nurses. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—THE Butter Hosprran ALUMN4 ASssocIaTION held its semi- 
annual meeting on April 8 in the Potter Home for Nurses, the president, Armenia 
Young in the chair. Four new members were elected. It was decided that the 
alumne association entertain the graduating class early in June with a recep- 
tion and dinner. After the business meeting, a very excellent paper on the 
“ Generalization of Special Work” was read by Armenia Young. A social 
hour, to which all the pupil nurses were invited, followed. 

PROVIDENCE MEMBERS OF ST. BARNABAS GUILD are mourning the death, on 
February 19, of Mary Talbot Peck, who was not a nurse but who had been 
secretary of the Providence Branch of the Guild for years. 


CONNECTICUT 

Tue GrRapuATE Nurses’ AssociaTIon oF CoNNEcTicur held its annual meet- 
ing at the Charter Oak Hospital, Hartford, on May 7. The meeting was called 
to order at 2.30 p.m., Mrs. I. A. Wilcox in the chair. Reports were read by the 
secretary and treasurer. During the year forty-two new members have been 
admitted. Mrs. W. A. Hart was elected a delegate to the American Nurses’ 
Association, with Marcella T. Heavren as alternate. The following officers were 
elected: president, Mrs. W. A. Hart, Bridgeport; vice-presidents, Harriet 


; 
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Gregory, Waterbury, R. Inde Albaugh, Hartford; treasurer, Helena 
T. Kelly, Bridgeport (re-elected); secretary, Mary E. MacGarry, Hartford; 
chairman of committees, Printing, Mrs. George W. Gould, New London; Ways and 
Means, Miss Wilson, Stamford; Membership, Miss E. E. Hanson, Meriden; 
Legislative, Mrs. F. R. H. Burgess, Wallingford. The meeting adjourned at 
4.30, the members going to the Allyn House, where dinner was served at 6 to the 
fifty-three members present. 

New Haven.—Emma L. Stowe, who bas been superintendent of nurses of 
the Connecticut Training School for eleven years, retires from the position on 
June 15, and will spend the summer and fall at Eagle Camp, South Hero, Vt. 

Tue ConneEcTICUT TRAINING ScHoor ALUMNZ AssoctaTIoN held its regular 
monthly meeting on May 1 with Mrs. Marsh, as repairs were being made in the 
dormitory. The president occupied the chair, and routine business was carried 
out, then followed a discussion relative to the coming reunion proposed for all 
graduates, to assist in celebrating the fortieth anniversary of the school. Ad- 
journment to the annual meeting in June, date to be decided later. 

Hartford.—Tue Sr. Francis Hospiran Traintna ScHoon ALUMNZ As- 
SOCIATION held its semi-annual meeting on April 27, Miss E. Riley, presiding. 
‘Thirty-seven members were present. Seventeen new members were admitted. 
interesting papers were read by Miss E. I. Marshall and Miss A. Z. Lynn. Miss 
R. Moore, treasurer, in her report, stated that $1,015.50 were received from the 
benefit whist for the free bed fund. Delegates for the national convention in 
June at Atlantic City were voted for, resulting in the choice of Mrs. S. Gralton 
and Miss E. Toomey. A social hour followed. 

THe Hartrorp HospiraL Training ScHooL ALUMN2 AssocraTION held its 
monthly meeting on May 8 in Center Church House, Mrs. Burton Hills presiding. 
After the usual business was disposed of, Mr. George B. Thayer spoke most 
interestingly of his visit to the Panama Canal. Among other things told of were 
the many interesting experiences he had while walking across the Isthmus. 
A social half hour was enjoyed, Miss Donald acting as hostess. 


NEW YORK 

New York.—Tue BELLEvur TRAINING For Nursgs held graduation 
exercises on the evening of April 22, in the nurses’ residence, for a class of 
twenty-eight. A reception followed the exercises. 

THe PrespyTeRIAN Hospirat held exercises for the commencement of the 
class of 1913 of the school of nursing in Florence Nightingale Hall, on the 
evening of May 15. There were thirty-four graduates. A reception followed. 

Mr. SINAI NURSES were entertained by the house staff on the evening of 
April 15. A class of forty-six graduated from the school on the evening of 
February 26. Miss K. Macdonald, class of 1907, has taken up district nursing 
in Denver. Miss Lindh, class of 1910, has resigned her position as superintendent 
of nurses, Swedish Hospital, Brooklyn, and is succeeded by Miss Skoog, class 
of 1908. 

HAHNEMANN Hospitat held commencement exercises for a class of thirteen 
nurses on the evening of May 21, at the Seventh Regiment Armory. Mr. James 
G. Cannon presided. The address was made by George P. Ludlam, the diplomas 
were presented by Mr. Cannon, and the badges by Dr. William H. Van den 
Burg. Dancing followed the exercises. : 


i 
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EvizabetH A. Porter of the Post-Graduate Hospital has been appointed 
chief nurse of the new hospital at the New Jersey state village for epileptics, 
located at Skillman. 

Miss CLARKE, class of 1911, St. Luke’s Hospital, and Miss Rains, class of 
1913, have sailed for the Grenfell Mission in Labrador. 

Tue Merropouiran Hospirat TRAINING held commencement exer- 
cises on the evening of May 27. 

Brooklyn.—Tue Brooktyn Hospitat Tratninc Scnoor ALuMN# held a 
regular monthly meeting at the training school on May 6, which was well at- 
tended. A graduate of the class of 1901 was accepted as a member. Miss 
Alexander, the president, and Miss Healy were chosen as delegates to the 
American Nurses’ Association. After the business was transacted, an address 
on woman suffrage was given by Mrs. Colvin, of Newark, N. J. 

Staten Island.—Tue Nurses’ ALUMN% ASSOCIATION oF THE S. R. SMITH 
INFIRMARY held its regular monthly meeting at the Farrar Home, on May 1. 
‘The afternoon was wholly given to an address on state registration by Nancy E. 
Cadmus. A very thorough review was made of the subject, from its infancy 
to the present time, and was greatly enjoyed by all. After adjournment a social 
time was spent. 

White Plains—THe Hospirat Training For 
Nurses held graduating exercises in the nurses’ residence, on the evening of 
April 18. Dr. C. Irving Fisher of the Presbyterian Hospital gave a very in 
teresting address to the graduates and Dr. H. E. Schmid, president of the 
Medical Board, presented the diplomas and medals. A reception and dance 
followed the exercises. 

Syracuse.—Tue Hospitat or THE Goop SHEPHERD held graduating exercises 
for a class of seventeen on March 27, at Trophy Hall, University of Syracuse 
Gymnasium. Addresses were given by Rev. Albert Broadhurst, of Titusville, Pa., 
and by Dr. E. S. Van Duyn, president of the staff. Katherine Tibbitts resigned 
her position as night superintendent on May 1, after nine years’ service. Edith 
Williamson, class of 1909, succeeds her. 

THe ALUMN2Z ASSOCIATION OF THE HOSPITAL oF THE GOop SHEPHERD gave 
a reception on May 7 for Jessie Broadhurst, formerly directress of nurses, who 
will sail for England in June. 

Rochester.—THe Rocuester Hommopatnic Hospitan ALUMN® ASSOCTIA- 
TION held a regular meeting at the hospital on May 5, when Jessie Collins, of 
the North American Civic League for Immigrants, gave a very interesting talk 
on domestic education in Rochester. Jennie C. Viele was appointed delegate, 
Emily Jones, alternate, to the American Nurses’ Association. 

THe Monroe County REGISTERED NURSES’ ASSOCIATION gave a reception at 
the Nurses’ Central Directory on the evening of May 16 for the graduating 
classes of all the training schools of the city. Music, a short address by Mrs. 
Bell, of the State Hospital, and a social hour were enjoyed by a large number. 
Lucy Bailey, of the General Hospital, was chairman of the Committee of 


Arrangements. 
DELAWARE 


DURING THE LAST SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE, two amendments were 
passed to the bill for state registration of nurses, one making registration 
compulsory for any one who practises as a registered, trained, graduate or pro- 
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fessional nurse, the other granting reciprocity to nurses registered in other 
states having requirements as high as those of Delaware, the fee being $5. 

Tue Boarp or EXAMINERS FOR REGISTERED Nurses will hold a meeting at 
Delaware Hospital, Wilmington, June 2, beginning at 10 a.m. All nurses wishing 
to practise nursing in Delaware are requested to appear before the board at 
that time. For further information or application blanks, apply to Anna M. 
Hook, R.N. secretary, 822 West 9th Street, Wilmington. 


NEW JERSEY 

Tue New Jersey State Boarp or EXAMINERS OF Nurses would call the 
attention of all nurses using R.N. in New Jersey, to the illegality of the practice, 
unless such title has been granted by this board. This applies to nurses holding 
official positions as well to those engaged in private work. 

Frances A. DENNIS, R.N., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Orange.—TueE two weeks’ campaign for raising $150,000 for the Memorial 
and the Orthopedic hospitals, which ended on April 30, was most successful, 
the final sum pledged being $164,623.23. 

Camden.—Tue Cooper ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION held a meeting in 
the board room of the hospital on May 5, with nine members present. One 
new member was accepted. Emily Jummel, delegate to the annual meeting of 
the state association, gave a full and interesting report. After routine business 
the president, Miss Rockhill, read a circular on “ Rules and Regulations for the 
Care of Tuberculosis Patients,” adopted and published by the state board of 
health. It was decided to hold the annual meeting and a dinner at the directory 
for nurses, 754 Wright Avenue, on the evening of June 5, the president to 
appoint the committee of arrangements. The guests will be the graduating 
class, the superintendent and assistant superintendent. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THe GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA will 
hold its semi-annual meeting in Lancaster, on Friday and Saturday, June 20 
and 21, 1913. The date is made during the third week in June to enable nurses 
coming from the western part of the state to attend the meeting of the American 
Nurses’ Association in Atlantic City the following week. The first session will 
open at 10.30 a.m., Friday. The principal business of the meeting will be the 
proposed amendments to the constitution and by-laws. It is hoped that the 
nurses will make an especial effort to attend the meeting, to which public as well 
as the nurses are cordially invited. 

Philadelphia—Howarp Hospitat held commencement exercises on May 7 at 
the hospital. It was the nineteenth class to be graduated and consisted of eleven 
members. Addresses were given by Mr. Ewing, president of the hospital, Rev. 
W. T. Capers, and Dr. Barton Cooke Hirst, on “ Discretion, Thrift and Loyalty.” 
Mr. Ewing awarded the diplomas. Dancing followed the exercises. This is the 
last commencement under the present superintendent, Anna E. Barrett, who 
retires on July 1, and is soon to be married. Maud Alveson, class of 1911, has 
joined the Army Nurse Corps. 

THe PHILADELPHIA CLUB For GRADUATE Nurses held the annual meeting 
on April 28. Sixteen new members were received during the year, one trans- 
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ferred to life membership, two resigned, two dropped for non-payment of dues 
and one died. The membership represents 41 training schools, 7 counties, 5 
states, the District of Columbia, Canada, Germany and Scotland. Thirty-four 
new members are on the registry list and three were reinstated. There have 
been cash donations of $255 and many articles of furniture, etc. Each year 
is demonstrating more clearly the great need for the club and it is steadily 
growing in popularity. Mary Walter, former superintendent, resumed her posi- 
tion on May 1. Officers for the year are: president, Margaret Montgomery ; 
vice-presidents, Marion Shallcross, Sue Slaughter, Ellen A. Gill; recording 
secretary, Margaret Ayers; corresponding secretary and treasurer, Edith W. 
Shurtleff. A number of the Club Members have contributed to the fund being 
raised by the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

THe ALUMN ASSOCIATION OF THE HOSPITAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA held its monthly meeting on May 5 in the nurses’ home with a good 
attendance. Letters were read from two nurses out of the city who have been 
ill for months. The treasurer was asked to write to them, saying that, if 
they desired, they would be exempt from dues for the coming year and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING sent as usual. (The alumne send the JOURNAL 
to all members.) On the evening of April 23 the association held an informal 
reception at the Philadelphia Club for Graduate Nurses for the errolled Red 
Cross nurses in the city. Owing to the building in progress at the hospital, 
the annual meeting on June 2 will be held at the Philadelphia Club. Esther J. 
Tinsley, class of 1910, has accepted the position of superintendent of the 
Nesbitt West Side Hospital, Wilkes-Barre. 

Tue HAHNEMANN HospiTaL Nurses ALUMN-® AssocraTrIon held the monthly 
meeting at the nurses’ home on May 6, nineteen members being present. The 
death of one of the members, Miss Bessie Brewster, was reported. Announce- 
ment was made of the result of the dance given by some of the members for 
the benefit of the endowed room fund. Four new members were accepted and 
two delegates elected to attend the convention of the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion. 

Wilkes-Barre.—THE GRADUATE AND PUPIL NURSES OF THE WILKES-BARRE 
Crry Hosprrrat have lost a good friend in the sudden death of Dr. Alexander G. 
Fell. At a special meeting, held in the Nurses’ Home on May 3, a large number 
of nurses met to express their appreciation of his character. 

Pittsburgh.—Tue ALLEGHENY GENERAL HospiTaAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
Nurses held graduating exercises in the Second United Presbyterian Church, 
on March 14. Twenty-one nurses were graduated. Maitland Alexander, D.D., 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh and president of the 
Board of Directors of the Allegheny General Hospital, presided. Dr. Edward 
Heckel, of the hospital staff, addressed the class. Catharine MeMorran, of the 
graduating class, responded. Scholarships were awarded to Katharine Triplett, 
Greensburg, Pa., of the graduating class; Madeline Kemp, Erie, Pa., of the 
intermediate class; Fannie Alexander, Smiths Ferry, of the junior class. A 
reception and dance for the class and the alumne of the school was held in 
the nurses’ home following the exercises. The intermediate class entertained 
the graduating class at a reception and dance in the nurses’ home on the 
evening of March 13. 

SaRAH MANSELL, class of 1910, has been appointed night superintendent 
of the Allegheny General Hospital. Lend Matthews, 1906, has resigned her 
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position as assistant pathologist. Lulu Harrison has succeeded Maude Evans as 
district nurse for the First Presbyterian Church. Mary Shaw White, 1913, 
has been appointed supervisor of the nursing department of the Freedmens 
Mission College, Knoxville, Tenn. Grace Lovett, 1910, has resigned her position 
as night superintendent of the Allegheny Valley Hospital, Tarentum, and re- 
sumed private nursing. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington.—TuHe Grapvuate Nurses’ AssocraTion has become a member 
of the Federation of Womens’ Clubs, of the District of Columbia. 

FIVE NURSES were sent by the Red Cross to Dayton during the floods in 
March, the Misses Martinmas, Donnelly, Dack, Clark and Mrs. Weed. 

ESTELLE WHEELER has taken charge of a milk station recently opened in 
Georgetown through the generosity of some wealthy ladies. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore.—Tue Jouns Hopkins Hosprrat Tratnina Scuoot ror NURSES 
held graduating exercises of the class of 1913 in the Physiological Building of 
the Medical School on the afternoon of May 7. The annual report of the school 
was given by Miss Lawler. The address was by Sir William Osler. Dr. Winford 
H. Smith distributed the diplomas, and Judge Henry D. Harlan awarded the 
scholarships, which were as follows: Senior year, to pursue post-graduate 
study and special work in The Johns Hopkins Hospital, or at Teachers College, 
New York, Edith Margaret Sinclair, Fairmount, Minn. Second year of holding. 
Intermediate year, Marion Beal, London, Can.; Helen Wray, Reidsville, N. C., 
second year of holding; Elizabeth H. Harlan, Belair, Md.; Bertha Weisbrod, 
Baltimore, Md., second year of holding. Junior year, Pearl Braithwaite, Balti- 
more, Md.; Laura Venable, Charleston, W. Va.; Celeste Janvier, New Orleans, 
La.; Elizabeth Satterthwaite, Tecumseh, Mich. There were thirty-nine gradu- 
ates, A reception followed the exercises in the nurses’ home. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—WITH THE coMBINING of the Medical College of Virginia with 
the University College of Medicine, the Virginia Hospital which has been run 
in connection with the latter college will close its doors to the public in the 
near future. The nurses will be transferred to the Memorial Hospital, which 
will be the clinical hospital of the joint schools. The name Medical College of 
Virginia will be retained. 

AFTER NEARLY TEN YEARS of service as superintendent of the Memorial 
Hospital, Rose Zimmern Van Vort severs her connection with this hospital on 
June 1 to become superintendent of the Stuart Circle Hospital, which will be 
opened to patients about the first of July. The Stuart Circle Hospital is an 
* off-shoot ” of the Memorial, it being owned by practically the same men who 
have heretofore managed the Memorial. It is to be a general hospital accommo- 
dating about seventy-five patients. Miss Van Vort’s successor has not yet been 
appointed. 


GEORGIA 


Savannah.—Tue RecisTerEp Nurses’ Association held its monthly meeting 
on April 30, at St. Joseph’s Hospital. Miss Van De Vrede was chosen delegate 
to the state convention in Augusta. Miss Z. Burkholder, tuberculosis nurse, 
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read a very interesting paper on “ The Humanitarian Treatment of Tuberculosis.” 
A vote of thanks was given her by the association. One Savannah nurse is 
giving a series of talks to the girls of Woolworth’s five- and ten-cent store on 
“The World We Live In.” Nurses can do much in this line for hygienic living 
and social welfare. 
KENTUCKY 

Tne Kentucky STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES will hold its annua! 

meeting in Louisville on June 3 and 4 in the Public Library. 


OHIO 

Cleveland.—Lakesine Hospirat Training ScHoot ror Nurses held com- 
mencement exercises of the thirteenth graduating class in the hospital building 
on May 16. The report of the school was given by the principal, Miss Samuel. 
Dr. Hunter H. Powell gave the address. Mr. Samuel Mather presented the 
diplomas and prizes. A reception for the twenty-six graduates followed the 
exercises, at the nurses’ residence. 

Grace ALLISON, assistant superintendent of nurses, Lakeside Hospital, leaves 
June 1 to take the position of superintendent of nurses at the new Polyclinic 
Hospital, New York City. 

FREDERIKA GAISER, superintendent of nurses, St. Luke’s Hospital, leaves 
June 1 for several months vacation. Miss Gaiser does not expect to resume her 
work at St. Luke’s. 

EVELYN SPIETTE, of the Babies Dispensary, leaves June 9, for a three months’ 
trip abroad. Margaret Lane, Lakeside Hospital, also leaves in June for three 
or four months abroad. 

THe GRADUATE Nurses’ AssocraTIon, at its monthly meeting, May 13, 
elected Anna Gladwin as delegate to the American Nurses’ Association. On 
April 25, the association had an address from Mildred Chadsey, chief of sanitary 
police, on housing conditions in Cleveland. 

Toledo.—Ine Totepo GRapuATE NuRSES’ ASSOCIATION, at a special meet- 
ing, held April 30, at the Y. W. C. A., had the pleasure of listening to an 
address by Katharine DeWitt, of Rochester, N. Y. Her subject, “ Nursing 
Ethics ” was especially interesting and was much appreciated by all. After a 
short social period Miss DeWitt departed on an early afternoon train for 
Muskegon, Mich., where she was to speak at the annual convention of the 
Michigan State Nurses’ Association. At the April business meeting, Ruby 
Wirts was elected delegate to the American Nurses’ Association, with Misses 
Winkler and Rebecca Newell, first and second alternates. 

Akron.—Tue City Hospirau held commencement exercises of the class of 
1913 on the evening of May 21 at the First Presbyterian Church, Mr. C. B. 
Raymond presiding. Addresses were given by Dr. H. H. Jacobs and Mr. C. B. 
Raymond. The diplomas were presented to the eight graduates by Mr. Ohio C. 
Barber. 

MICHIGAN 

THe MicuicaAn State Nurses’ Association held its ninth annual meeting 
in Muskegon, April 30-May 2, in the beautiful building of the Woman’s Club, 
which was offered to the association by the club. The beautiful weather, the 
cordiality of the citizens of the place, the good attendance from all parts of 
the state, and the excellent programme which had been prepared by Miss Greener, 
all helped make the convention a most helpful and enjoyable one. 
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On Wednesday, April 30, Lieutenant-Governor John Q. Ross welcomed 
the nurses, and Miss Vanderwater, of Detroit, responded. After hearing the 
reports of officers and committees, and the address of the president, Miss 
Pemberton, the members were taken about in automobiles and were then enter- 
tained at luncheon at Hackley Hospital. The evening session, which was held 
at the hospital, began by a most interesting address by Elnora Thomson, of 
Chicago, on “‘ Mental Hygiene.” This was followed by a good discussion of the 
problems of small hospitals, led by Miss Barrett, of Grand Rapids. 

On Thursday, May 1, Mrs. Tacy’s report of the board of examiners was 
read, and the good news was received of the passage of the amendment, giving 
a state inspector of training schools. After business and reports were attended 
to, Mrs. Fox ‘gave a drill in parliamentary law. At noon the delegates were 
entertained at luncheon by Miss Greener and Miss Murphy. At the afternoon 
session, Mary C. Wheeler, of Illinois, nurse inspector of training schools, out- 
lined the work done by such an inspector in classifying schools, finding out 
their needs and their possibilities, and in helping them to establish better 
hygienic living conditions and better standards of teaching. Miss DeWitt, of 
Rochester, N. Y., read a paper on “ Private Duty Nursing,” and Mrs. Gretter 
told of the sending of a band of Red Cross nurses to Dayton. In the evening a 
delightful musical was given by the people of Muskegon. 

Friday, May 2, was occupied with business and the election of officers, as 
follows: president, Fantine Pemberton, Ann Arbor; vice-presidents, Elizabeth 
Greener, Muskegon; Ida Barrett, Grand Rapids; recording secretary, Mary A. 
Welsh, Grand Rapids; corresponding secretary, Anna Mannel, Cadillac; treasurer, 
Josephine Halvorsen, Port Huron; councillors, Mrs. L. E. Gretter, Detroit; 
Sarah Sly, Birmingham; chairman of committees,’ways and means, Mrs. Effie 
Tyree, Battle Creek; credentials, Mrs. G. O. Switzer, Ludington; printing, 
Mrs. M. L. Wheeler, Port Huron. This is the first time in its history that 
the association has been entertained by a woman’s club. 

Detroit—Farranp TRAINING ScHoot For Nurses, of Harper Hospital, 
held its annual commencement on the evening of May 15, at the Twentieth 
Century Club Building. There were twenty-six graduates. A_ reception fol- 
lowed the exercises. 

MATHILD KRUEGER, who has been superintendent of nurses at Harper 
Hospital for several years, has resigned her position, leaving the school on 
June 1. She is succeeded by Emily McLaughlin, who has been her assistant. 

Grace HospitaL TRAINING ScHoor held commencement exercises for a class 
of sixteen in Chaffee Hall, on the evening of May 15. A reception followed 
the exercises at the Helen Newberry Nurses’ Home. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul.—Tue Ramsey Company REGISTERED Nurses’ ASSOCIATION held 
its regular monthly meeting at 35 Aurora Ave., the president in the chair. 
Several new members reported, being admitted. Letters were read from Mr. 
Clark, president of the Red Cross Society, thanking the association for its 
donation toward the relief fund for Omaha and Indiana. Mrs. J. S. White, R.N., 
was appointed delegate to the American Nurses’ Association. There was a 
large attendance. An interesting paper on “ Public Health” was read by Dr. 
C. C. Smith. Refreshments and a social time were enjoyed. 

Miss Forses, of the Baby Welfare, reported at the semi-annual meeting 
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of the Associated Charities her success in checking baby farms. Since last July, 
sixteen farms have closed. Having a permit from Health Commissioner Lankester, 
she has been making regular inspection of all such places where babies are 
kept. At that time there were twenty-one farms in operation, caring for 
seventy babies. There are now only nine farms, caring for twenty-six babies. 
IRENE DILLon, St. Luke’s Hospital graduate, is head nurse in a hospital at 
Lead, 8S. D. Miss Asfald is holding a hospital position at Park Rapids, Minn. 
Miss SCHIRDELDECKER has accepted a position at St. Barnabas Hospital, Min 
neapolis. She is a graduate from the City and County Hespital, St. Paul. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Tur PAssavANrT MEMoRIAL TRAINING SCHOOL FoR NURSES held 
its annual commencement on the evening of May 20, at the New England Con 
gregational Church, for a class of eleven. The addresses were given by 
Dr. Reed and Rev. John Gardner. Dr. 8S. J. Walker presented the diplomas 
and Miss Glenn announced the scholarships. 

THe TRAINING ScHoon ALUMN Association held its annual 
banquet at the Sherman House on May 28. The April meeting consisted of a 
demonstration by pupil nurses in the amphitheatre of the County Hospital, 
which was unusually interesting and full of suggestions. The audience numbered 
nearly a thousand. The graduating exercises of the school were held on May 27. 
Mrs. Effie Simpson, superintendent of nurses, has given up her position, leaving 
the school on June 1. 

Mrs. Epcerton Hart (Caroline Maddock, class of 1904), of Wuhu, China, 
has suffered great bereavement in the loss of her husband, Dr. Hart, who died 
ef typhus fever on April 14. Mrs. Hart went to China some years ago as a 
missionary nurse, she was associated with Dr. Hart in the hospital at Wuhu, 
and they were married. She will return to this country with her two children. 
Mission work in China will suffer from the loss of two such able and devoted 
workers. 

EVELYN STEVENSON, class of 1909, St. Luke’s Hospital, has gone to Memphis, 
Tenn., to take charge of the Memphis City Hospital. Elizabeth Lowry has re- 
signed her position at the Presbyterian Hospital, New Orleans, and is at home 
in Mineral Point, Wis. Miss Brodrick expects to sail for England early in 
June. Mary Mackelcean, class of 1912, has accepted a position in the Presby- 
terian Hospital, Newark, N. J. Eva A. Mack has resigned her position as 
instructress at St. Luke’s and expects to spend the summer in Highland Park, 
lll. 

INDIANA 


Tue InprIANA STATE Nurses’ Association held its eleventh semi-annual 
meeting April 22, 23, and 24 at the Anthony Hotel at Fort Wayne. The first 
day was taken up by the meeting of the Indiana State Society of Superintendents 
of Training Schools for Nurses. The name of this society was changed to the 
Indiana State Society of Nursing Educators. On April 23, the meeting was 
called to order by the president, Anna Rein. A hearty greeting was given by 
Perry A. Randall and a response by Edna Humphreys, secretary of the State 
foard of Registration and Examination. Interesting talks were given by 
Prof. Walter Moll, of Concordia College, Dr. Miles F. Porter and Dr. Geo. W. 
McCaskey, of Fort Wayne. A paper on “ District Nursing” was read by 
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Aliene Gress, of Fort Wayne. Miss Fischer, anesthetist to Dr. Duemling, gave 
a paper on “ The Nurse as an Anesthetist.” Reports were given by the secretary 
and treasurer and by the chairmen of standing committees. There were fifteen 
new applications for membership. House Bill No. 315 was read and dis- 
cussed, the chief item of which is that the maximum salary of the secretary of 
the State Board of Registration and Examination of Nurses should be raised 
from $500 to $1200 per year. Miss Currie gave a report of the organization 
of the District Nurses’ Association in Indianapolis. An account of the nurses 
work in Indianapolis during the recent flood disaster and the more recent 
relief work, was given. Ina Gaskill of Indianapolis was chosen delegate to the 
American Nurses’ Association. A number of nurses pledged $1 per year for 
three years to the Nurses’ Relief Fund. On Thursday a children’s clinic was 
held by Dr. L. P. Drayer which was very much appreciated, another by Dr. 
Bliss at the State School for the Feeble Minded. On Tuesday night an organ 
recital was given by Mr. F. G. Church, and then an informal reception at 
Hope Hospital. On Wednesday night there was a reception and banquet at the 
Anthony Hotel. During the meeting about seventy nurses registered. The an- 
nual meeting will be held at Indianapolis in October. 

Seymour.—Scuneck MemoriAL HospitaL TrRaintnec Scuoor held graduat- 
ing exercises at the German Methodist Episcopal Church on April 30. Dr. A. 
G. Osterman delivered the class address, and Mr. J. H. Matlock, president of 
the board, presented the diplomas and pins. The three graduates form the first 
class to graduate from this school. 


IOWA 


THE Iowa StTaTe ASSOCIATION OF REGISTERED Nurses held its tenth annual 
meeting at Des Moines, in the Savery Hotel, May 1 and 2. On the morning of 
May 1 the time was occupied with registration of delegates and payment of 
dues. In the afternoon the address of welcome was given by Mayor James R. 
Hanna, and the response by Martha Oakes of Davenport. This was followed by 
the address of the president, Millicent Schaar, Des Moines. Hon. George Cosson, 
attorney-general of the state, gave a splendid talk in regard to the registration 
law and expressed his willingness to work with the nurses to see that it was 
enforced. He also talked on equal suffrage and told what advantage that would 
be to the members, not only as women but as an organization. Following this 
talk, Dr. Sumner, secretary of the state board of health, told of changes made 
in the state board of health by the last General Assembly which make it possible 
to take the necessary steps toward the enforcement of the nurses’ law. There 
are practising in the state some two hundred non-registered nurses. A com- 
mittee, appointed at the 1912 convention, secured the names and addresses of 
these delinquents and submitted them to the state board of health. Letters 
were written to all of them, stating that they must appear for examination the 
nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first of May, when special examinations will 
be given. During the last General Assembly Dr. Sumner secured for the 
nurses, $1400 which had gone into the state treasury according to an old law. 
As this was money obtained from examination fees, it now awaits the asso- 
ciation’s disposal, and a committee has been appointed to meet the members of 
the board of health for the purpose of having a nurse appointed to act as state 
inspector of training schools. 
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Almost a unanimous vote was taken to have the tenth annual convention 
of the lowa State Association of Registered Nurses go on record as endorsing 
equal suffrage. Reports of standing and special committees were given at this 
meeting. 

On Friday morning, May 2, reports of delegates, oflicers, and committees 
‘History of Libraries of 


‘ 


were given. In the afternoon there was a paper on 
State Institutions,” by Julia Robinson, librarian for state institutions. In the 
evening, Edna L. Foley of Chicago gave an address on “ The Social Service 
Nurse.” All those in attendance said this was the most thoroughly awake and 
profitable state meeting ever held in lowa. Almost nothing was done in the 
way of expensive social entertaining. As the largest organization of nurses in 
the state, the Des Moines nurses tried to encourage the smaller cities to feel 
that it was possible to entertain the convention. They gave the nurses an 
excellent treat in presenting Miss Foley. She certainly inspired more enthusi- 
asm than any one has done since Miss Mclsaac was with them. Miss Foley 
met the members of the visiting nurse board and to them gave splendid help. 
Her visit will long be remembered. An informal reception was held after her 
lecture. 

Miss Robinson’s paper on the manner of choosing and maintaining literature 
and libraries for the various state institutions was intensely instructive and 
interesting. She has this work for the insane, the feeble minded, the blind, the 
inebriates, the tuberculous, the prisoners, the inmates of the reform schools, etc. 

The Finance Committee reported thirty-five new subscribers for the JoURNAL 
during the year. The members were reminded that this is their accepted official 
organ. 

The hospital and training school superintendents held a meeting for the 
purpose of organizing a state superintendents’ society. 

The 1914 convention is to be held at Boone, a city of only 12,000, but the 
citizens offered to be responsible for any expense incurred, as they felt that 
such a gathering of women would be a good thing for their city. 

The officers elected are: president, Martha Oakes, superintendent, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Davenport; vice-presidents, Ann J. Jones, Des Moines, Esther Maxwell, 
Centerville; recording secretary, Jennie Johnson, Sioux City; corresponding 
secretary, Helen Peterson, Sioux City; treasurer, Agnes Swift, Washington; 
auditor, Charlotte Ballantyne, Des Moines. 


MISSOURI 

St. Louis.—Tue Locat Rep Cross Nurses CoMMITTEE entertained the Red 
Cross nurses of the city on the evening of April 30, in the library of the 
American College. Several of the nurses recently returned from Ohio, re- 
sponded to the call to give their experience while there. The enrolled Red Cross 
nurses of the city are planning to call a mass meeting of nurses to work up 
more enthusiasm in Red Cross nursing work. 

Tue TRAINING ScHooL oF THE MIssouRI Baptist SANITARIUM held its 
seventeenth annual graduating exercises on the evening of April 24, at the 
Delmar Avenue Baptist Church. Seventeen young women received their diplomas. 
Dr. A. J. Steele, president of the staff, presided. Addresses were by Rev. J. 
E. Dillard, D.D., and Dr. B. A. Wilkes. Dr. Steele presented the diplomas. 
Miss A. Glauner, superintendent of nurses, presented the school pins. Dr. J. 
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H. Cadwallader distributed the flowers. The class motto is “ Per Augusta ad 
Augusta.” 

THE ALUMN ASSOCIATION OF THE Missouri Baprist SANITARIUM gave a 
banquet to the class of 1913 at The Planters’ Hotel on the evening of April 25. 
Forty-one nurses were present. Mabel Johnson, president of the alumnae, 
presided and Janette Parish was toastmistress. The honored guests present 
were: Margaret McKinley, honorary member of the association; Anne Glauner, 
superintendent of nurses, Miss M. Waller, assistant superintendent. Miss 
Johnson welcomed the class into the ranks of the profession. Miss Glauner 
responded to the words of welcome for the class. Several toasts were called 
for and responded to. Margaret McKinley gave a talk on organization, saying 
that trained nurses could no longer work separately and alone, but must 
organize and work as a unit. 

Tue St. Louis Training Scroor ror Nurses graduated a elass of ten on 
May 7, at the City Hospital. A reception to the class was given by the 
graduates of the school in the evening. 

THE MAYFIELD SANITARIUM TRAINING ScHOOL graduating exercises were 
held in the sanitarium hall on the evening of April 9. Five young women 
received diplomas. Dr. W. G. Tyzzer presided. Rev. W. J. Williamson, D.D., 
gave the address of the evening. Dr. W. H. Mayfield, dean of the faculty, 
presented the diplomas. Marion Tyzzer, superintendent of nurses, presented 
the class pins. Immediately following the graduating exercises, Dr. and Mrs. 
Mayfield gave the class and members of the alumne a dinner in the dining hall 
of the sanitarium. After dinner the alumne held their third annual meeting. 
After the reading of the minutes and report from the president and treasurer, 
the graduating class was received into the alumne and the following officers 
were elected: president, Miss Nevin; vice-president, Miss Duggins; secretary, 
Mrs. Carr; treasurer, Miss M. R. Tyzzer. Several letters were read from 
absent members. Margaret McKinley, president of the Missouri State Nurses’ 
Association, was the honored guest of the evening. In response to the call of 
Mrs. Mayfield and the president of the alumne, Miss McKinley gave a talk on 
association membership, and urged the nurses to read the JOURNAL. 

THe GRADUATE NurRSES’ ASSOCIATION met at Schuyler Memorial Hall on 
March 17, Marie Brockman, vice-president, in the chair. After a short business 
session, an interesting paper was read by Mr. A. H. Wedemeyer, assistant editor 
of the Westliche Post, on “ Remedies Suggested.” The St. Louis Medical Society 
invited the members of the Graduate Nurses’ Association to its meeting on 
April 12, when the following programme was given: 1. “The Present Con- 
dition of the County Jails and Almshouses in Missouri,” with lantern slide 
demonstration (by invitation), Miss C. B. Forrester. 2. “ The Present Situation 
in the State Hospital Service in Missouri,” Dr. Malcolm A. Bliss. Discussion 
opened by Dr. Norbury, state alienist of Illinois. 

THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ Socrety, on March 19, heard an address by Dr. B. L. 
Noyes of the Parker Memorial Hospital, connected with the state university, 
at Columbia, in which he gave an outline of the proposed preliminary course 
for nurses, 

THe ALUMN® OF THE JewisnH HospiTat Scnoor held a bazaar 
on April 9, which netted $1,350.00. Half of this will be utilized for a scholar- 
ship in nursing at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, for a 
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graduate of the training school. The remainder is to inaugurate a relief fund 
for the alumne. The bazaar will be an annual event. 

Ipa L. GERDING, superintendent of the Lutheran Hospital and a member 
of the board of nurse examiners, has suffered an accident which will in 
capacitate her for work for a time. 

Kansas City.—THe Kansas Ciry Grapuate Nurses’ Association has 
recently opened club rooms and headquarters for nurses at 708 Troost Avenue 
and has removed its Central Directory from the old address, 916 E. 8th Street 
to the club rooms. The rooms are large, attractively furnished, and homelike. 
Aside from being the home of the Central Directory, it is the object of the 
association to make the club rooms the centre of all nursing interests, but is in 
no way intended for a nurses’ home. The regular meetings of the association 
are held there and all alumne associations have been invited to use the rooms 
for their meetings. The various nursing magazines are to be found on the 
tables, and a small nucleus for a library has been given the association. A 
sterile dressing supply department has also been started by the association. 
Obstetrical and surgical sets of all kinds are supplied and all sick-room acces 
sories may be rented. The club rooms are in charge of Mrs. G. H. Blake, R.N., 
registrar, who is at all times pleased to welcome nurses. Nurses visiting Kansas 
City are cordially invited to drop in at the club rooms and see what is going 
on. The officers of the association for 1913 are: president, Harriet Leck; vice 
presidents, Elizabeth Cromwell, Anna B. Adams; secretary, Mena Shipley, 1115 
Charlotte Street; treasurer, Cornelia E. Seelye. 

THE KANSAS CITY GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION held its regular meeting 
on May 8, in the new club-rooms, 708 Troost Avenue. Forty nurses were 
present—beside three members of the state board of examiners for graduate 
nurses, Mrs. Mabel Freytag, Graham, Maude Landis, superintendent Levering 
Hospital, Hannibal, and Charlotte B. Forrester, member of the state board 
of charities and corrections. 

The question of greatest importance with the association at present is, 
What can be done to promote the growth and efliciency of the Central Directory ? 
To this end it was decided that bed-side charts bearing the heading “ Central 
Directory, Telephone Main 6096,” be placed on sale at the club-rooms—a block 
of fifty for twenty-five cents. After the usual order of business an interesting 
and instructive talk on “The Reduction of Infant Mortality” was given by 
Dr. E. H. Schorer who has charge of the baby welfare work of Institutional 
Church. 

Harriet Leck, superintendent of the Kansas City General Hospital, and 
president of the Kansas City Graduate Nurses’ Association, talked to the 
alumne of Wesley Hospital on May 4, concerning the great need for graduate 
nurses in the insane asylums. She also touched on the importance of concentra- 
tion of forces, with special reference to the Central Directory. She quoted Miss 
Palmer, who said, in effect, that if state registration were ever to amount to what 
it should, it would be through central directories, conducted and maintained by 
nurses for nurses, and not through directories run on a purely commercial basis. 

Tue Kansas City GeneRAL HospiraL ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION held its 
annual meeting at the hospital on May 12. Officers were elected as follows: 
president, Lottie Hollenbeck; vice-president, Therese Silkey; secretary, Edna 
treasurer, Blake Gann. After the usual business, Mrs. F. E. 8. 
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Smith, secretary-treasurer of the examining board, talked on the importance of 
state registration for nurses, not that the individual nurse will reap so much 
benefit, but the good and inspiration will be to the nursing profession as a body. 
The waiver having expired, the first examination will be held in June. Miss 
Leck gave a short but interesting talk on the loyalty of the alumne to their 
training school. The alumne of the City General Hospital numbers seventy- 
five. In June the first class, under the three years’ training, graduates. 

LILLIAN TOWNSEND, graduate of St. Luke’s Hospital, who for the past 
year has held the position of superintendent of nurses of St. Luke’s, sails on 
June 10 for England. She will spend three months abroad, combining in her 
trip business and pleasure. She will visit hospitals, studying their methods 
and condition, with a view to applying her information to the betterment of 
the work in Kansas City. 

Columbia.—THe UNIversiry oF Missourr has instituted a preliminary 
course for nurses. The course opens October 1 and continues six months. It 
is primarily designed for the applicants to the University Training School for 
Nurses, but numerous schools are becoming interested in the course and agree 
to give credit for the full six months. The entrance requirements are those 
required for accredited schools by the state board for examination and registra- 
tion of nurses. The subjects presented are anatomy, physiology, bacteriology 
and hygiene, chemistry, preventive medicine, fundamental principles of nursing, 
nursing ethics, dietetics, physical training, voice culture, and work in manual 
arts designed to aid the nurse in the entertainment of children and convalescing 
patients. 

ARKANSAS 


THE ARKANSAS STATE BOARD OF NURSE EXAMINERS met on April 18 and 
organized, with the following officers: president, Mrs. F. W. Aydlett, 1200 Park 
Avenue, Little Rock; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. H. E. Waller, Searcy. The 
board will meet again on June 12-13 to pass upon applications and to examine. 
This meeting will be -hheld in the office of the superintendent of public in- 
struction at the state capitol. 

All graduate nurses in the state of Arkansas who wish to register without 
examination should file an application with the secretary of the board of nurse 
examiners not later than July 11, this being the last day of exemption from 
examination. Application blanks are furnished upon request. 

Mrs. H. E. WAttER, Secretary, 
Box 583, Searcy, Ark. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


THe NortH Daxkotra STATE NuRSES’ ASSOCIATION held its second annual 
meeting in Fargo April 23-24. The executive board met at 9 a.m. for some 
necessary work. The meeting was called to order at ten a.m. Out of the 
seventy-five present, forty-one were charter members. The invocation was given 
by Rev. John Walters of the First Methodist Church of Fargo. Then followed 
the address of welcome by Judge Amidon of Fargo. In this address he inspired 
one to listen “ whether he would or no.” The members are grateful to him for 
the inspiration he gave them by placing the nurse on a high plane, touching on 
all the factors where her training as a nurse can help humanity. Then followed 
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an address of welcome from Dr. Carpenter, for the doctors of Fargo. The 
response to these addresses was given by Louise Hoerman, superintendent of 
nurses at the Bismarck Hospital. The address of the president, Bertha Erd- 
mann, director of the course in nursing at the University of North Dakota, 
was given with her usual vim and earnestness. She pleaded for co-operation 
from all in forwarding the work which could be done by the association. As 
chairman of the Red Cross and the Education committees, she touched on the 
work of both. The state has now eleven enrolled Red Cross nurses and one 
local committee. The Education Committee has met three times and has out 
lined a course of instruction. The secretary’s report showed that the associa 
tion started with 159 charter members, 143 of whom had paid their dues. 
Many letters of congratulation had been received, one from one of Miss 
Nightingale’s own nurses. 

At the second session, a paper on 
Packebusch of Grand Forks, followed by a lively discussion. Addresses were 
given by Dr. J. Grassick, state inspector of health, on “Some Phases of the 
Tuberculosis Problem,” and by Aida Langley on “Care of the Insane.” Both 
were interesting and were well discussed. 

On Thursday, at 10 a.m. reports of committees were given. It was decided 


“ 


Registration’? was read by Miss 


to form a Legislative Committee, the members to be chosen by Miss Erdmann, 
chairman. An address on “The Private Nurse from the Doctor’s Point of 
View” was given by Dr. Cyrus Callender. Before leaving, Dr. Callender was 
presented with a complimentary copy of the JourNnaL. Two papers which had 
to be omitted for lack of time were “ Nursing of Infants and- Children” by 
Miss Anderson of Bismarck, and “ Visiting Nursing” by Emily H. Orr of 
Grand Forks. At the afternoon session Emma Long read a paper on “A Case 
of Typhoid in the Country.” Post-graduate work was freely discussed, all 
agreeing that it is of benefit. Summer-school courses, such as that given by 
the University last summer, were favored. A sketch of the history of the 
JOURNAL was read by Miss McCulloch. Mrs. Wilder, who represented the 
women’s clubs of Fargo, read a paper on “The Value of Organization.” Ethel 
Stanford was chosen delegate to the American Nurses’ Association, and Bertha 
Erdmann to the annual meeting of the Red Cross. The following officers were 
elected: president, Bertha Erdmann; vice-presidents, Maud Sides, Louise Hoer 
man; secretary, Emily Holmes Orr; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Anna Greene 
Bolyne; treasurer, Ethel Stanford; members of Executive Committee, Iva Knox, 
Louise Packebusch, Mabel Olson. The next meeting will be held in Bismarck. 

The members were shown hospitality during their stay in Fargo by the 
Commercial Club, the women’s clubs, the Dramatic Club, Dr. Elizabeth Rindlaub, 
the Cass County Medical Society, and Miss Topping of the Florence Crittendon 
Home. The Medical Society gave a luncheon and Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Wall 
gave a breakfast. 

Grand Forks.—Lovise PackrsuscnH, class of 1902, Mary Thompson Hos 
pital, Chicago, and class of 1904, of the post-graduate school of Presbyterian 
Hospital, Chicago, who for the last three years has done social and district 
work under the auspices of the Associated Charities, has resigned her position. 
Miss Packebusch came as a pioneer nurse in this work and will be missed by 


many. 
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Fargo.—Sister SERINE AARASTED, superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
has resigned and is succeeded by Mary Green, a graduate of the Asbury Hos- 
pital, Minneapolis. 

Minot.—Iva Knox has resigned from her position as sufgical nurse in 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, and is engaged in private duty. She is a graduate of the 
Policlinie Hospital, Chicago. 


NEBRASKA 

THE NEBRASKA STATE Association OF GRADUATE NuRSES met in the 
assembly rooms of the Y. W. C. A. at Lincoln, April 15. The Membership 
Committee reported 179 members in good standing and 17 new applications. 
It was reported that the amendment to the nurses’ bill had passed both houses 
of the legislature, raising the registration fee from $5 to $10, commencing 
July 1. The emergency clause providing for the amendment to go into effect 
at once was lost. The question of inefficient fumigation was discussed and a 
committee appointed to investigate the subject more fully. At the afternoon 
session after the completion of business two interesting papers were read by 
Dr. Roe on the “ Social Evil,” and by Dr. Inez Philbrick on “ The Respon- 
sibility of the Nurse for the Health of Mother and Child after Delivery.” An 
automobile ride was given the members of the association by the Commercial 
Club, after which refreshments were served at the State Hospital. The annual 
meeting with election of officers will be held in Omaha in October. 

THE SALE OF Rep Cross Seats by Nebraska nurses this year amounted 
to $1,038.71—50 per cent. of which was returned to the state association. The 
Red Cross Committee was asked to dispose of this fund as was thought best and 
$300 was given to the Visiting Nurses Association of Omaha for preventive 
tuberculosis work, the necessity for which has been much increased since the 
disastrous tornado of March 23. Last year $300 was given to the Visiting 
Nurses Association of Omaha from the Red Cross seal fund for preventive tuber 
culosis work and $300 sent to Lincoln. This was used to place five sanitary 
drinking fountains in parks and shops. 

Tue Boarp oF Nurse EXAMINERS has been allowed $100 to place an 
inspector of hospitals in the field. The subject will be actively taken up in 
the fall. 

ELLEN STEWART, superintendent of Clarkson Hospital, expects to spend the 
three summer months in Europe, visiting relatives in England and touring the 
continent. 

Lincoln.—Miss H. J. Fisuer, who was for nine years superintendent of 
nurses at Green Gable Sanitarium, leaves June 27 for a trip through England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and France. 


KANSAS 


ALL GRADUATE NURSES wishing to register in Kansas without examination 
must file applications with some board member prior to July 1, 1913. Even 
though nurses are members of the state association, this does not exempt them 
from filling out application blanks. The members of the board are: Mrs. A. R. 
O’Keefe, Wichita; Isabel Woodburn, Wichita; Alice Gaggs, Topeka; Mayme 
Conklin, Topeka. 
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MONTANA 


Butte.—Tue Sitver Bay County OF GRADUATE NURSES held 
its monthly meeting on April 7 with the president, Miss Laurie. A large 
number of members were present and the meeting was an interesting one. Du 
ing the social hour that followed Miss Laurie announced her approaching 
marriage. 

WYOMING 


THE ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS FOR NURSES will be held in Cheyenne, June 3 
and 4, 1913, Martha A. Converse, R.N., secretary, Casper. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—THE CoLorapo STATE BoARD EXAMINATIONS were held in Denver 
from April 21st to the 26th inclusive. Sixty nurses presented themselves for 
examination, all of whom passed satisfactorily and received their certificates. 
For the greater convenience of the nurses in the southern part of the state, 
examinations were held in Pueblo on the 16th and 17th of April. 

Mary B. Eyke, graduate of St. Luke’s Hospital, has been appointed presi 
dent of the State Board of Nurse Examiners for Colorado. For the past six 
years Miss Eyre has been secretary of the examining board, and by her constant 
kindness and sympathy has endeared herself to the many nurses with whom 
she came in contact. Louise Perrin, graduate of the Colorado Training School 
of Denver, has been appointed secretary of the examining board, her appoint 
ment taking effect on May 1, 1913. 

THe TRAINED NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF DENVER held the regular monthly 
meeting on May 5 at the Y. W. C. A. rooms. As the president and the vice 
president were unable to be present, Miss W. Heller acted as chairman. After 
the transaction of the routine business, one new member was received into the 
association. The remainder of the meeting was given up to a most interesting 
and instructive lecture on gynecology, delivered by Dr. George Monson. 

THE CoLorapo STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION will be represented at the 
American Nurses Association by Mary B. Eyre. The Colorado Springs Asso 
ciation will be represented by Miss C. J. Miller. 

Tue DENVER BRANCH OF THE GUILD OF St. BARNABAS was entertained on 
May 7 by Mrs. Wellington. A most delightful afternoon was spent by the 
nurses who were able to accept her charming hospitality. 

THE CHILDREN’s HospitTat held graduation exercises on May 28 in the 
El Jebel Temple. Six nurses received their diplomas. 

THE ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION OF Mercy Hospitat will give a ball at the 
Nurses’ Home on June 2 to the staff doctors and their wives and the nurses. 

Ciara V. Esper, graduate of the Minnequa Hospital, Pueblo, has resigned 
her position of head nurse of the Visiting Nurse Association of Denver. Her 
position was filled on May Ist by Kate B. Macdonald, graduate of Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York. 

Cripple Creek.—Hanna HERMANSON, graduate of the Deaconess’ Hospital 
of Chicago, has been appointed night nurse at the Cripple Creek Hospital. 

Colorado Springs.—Tur Cotorapno Springs Nurses’ RecistRy Associa 
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TION, at its monthly meeting, held on May 5, elected the following officers: 
President, Carrie B. Moore; vice-president, Emma Margeson; treasurer, Clara 
Follmer; recording secretary, Laura Atkinson; corresponding secretary, Alice 
G. Harris. 

WASHINGTON 


THE WASHINGTON STATE Boarp oF EXAMINERS OF NukSES will hold ex 
aminations for state registration on June 9 and 10, 1913, at 9 a.m., in the 
Tacoma Hotel, Tenth and A Streets, Tacoma, Wash.; also, on the same dates, 
in Spokane, Wash., at the Hall of Doges, corner Sprague and Post Streets. 

Anna T. Puiturps, R.N., Secretary, 
311 South Fourth Street, Tacoma, Wash. 


Seattle.—Tue SeatrLe GENERAL HospiraL TRAINING Scuoon held graduat- 
ing exercises for a class of fourteen on the evening of April 30, in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Addresses were given by Rev. Carter Helm 
Jones, D.D., and by Dr. Don H. Palmer. 


CALIFORNIA 


Pasadena.—THE PAsApENA HospiITaL Scuoot rok Nurses held graduating 
exercises of the class of 1913 on the afternoon of May 23, in the assembly hall 
of the hospital. A reception followed at the nurses’ home. There were eleven 
nurses in the class. 


CANADA 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAINED Nurses held its third 
annual meeting in the Public Library Building, Berlin, Ontario, May 20, 21, 
and 22. 

On May 20 the joint meeting with the Canadian Society of Superintendents 
was held, with the following papers: “ Preliminary Training of Nurses,’ Miss 
Neelands; “Uniformity of Nurse Training,” Miss Bruce; “ Eugenics,’ Dr. 
Helen MacMurchy. On May 21 the programme included the following: Morn- 
ing Session—Address of welcome and response, address by the president, Mary 
Ard MacKenzie, reports and business. Afternoon Session—‘“ The Value of 
Nursing Organizations to the Private Nurse,” Mrs. Pafford, Toronto; “ Child 
Welfare,” Miss Phillips, Montreal; “ Post Graduate and Special Training for 
Administrative Positions,’ Miss Gladwin, Cleveland. Evening Session—Four 
of the Phases of a Registration Bill: 1. The Educational Requirements for 
Admission into Training School. Paper, Miss Wright, New Westminster. 
Discussion, Miss Kirke, Halifax. 2. The Appointment, Personnel and Duties 
of the Council. Paper, Miss Colquhoun, Montreal. Discussion, Miss Cooper, 
Indian Head. 3. The Terms of Transfer. Paper, Miss Neilson, Toronto. 


BIRTHS 


On March 5, a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. D. Zehr, Mrs. Zehr was Nellie 
Yates, class of 1910, J. C. Proctor Hospital, Peoria, Ill. 

On March 27, a son and daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Alexander O. Birnie. 
Mrs. Birnie was Clara R. Colton, class of 1905, St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The mother died on March 27, and the son on April 7. 
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On April 2, a son, John N., to Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Strauss. Mrs. 
Strauss was Bertha Heineman, class of 1897, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York. 

On May 5, in Denver, Col., a son to Dr. and Mrs. Arndt. Mrs. Arndt was 
Miss Wahl, graduate of the Colorado Training School, Denver. 


MARRIAGES 


On March 19, at Delavan, Ill., Bertha Blandin, class of 1905, J. C. Proctor 
Hospital, Peoria, Ill., to J. H. Patterson. Mr. and Mrs. Patterson will live in 
Winfield, Iowa, 

On December 31, at Frederick, Md., Stella B. Foltz, class of 1911, 
Phenixville Hospital, Pa., to Frank L. Esbenshade. Mr. and Mrs. Esbenshade 
will live in Refton, Lancaster County, Pa. 

On April 4, in the Post Chapel, at Fort Crockett, Galveston, Tex., Bessie 
Nesbitt to Walter Robert McAdoo, U. S. A. Miss Nesbitt was an army nurse 
during the Spanish-American War. 

On April 17, C. Anna Laurie to Spencer Watkins. Mr. and Mrs. Watkins 
will live in Jeffers, Mont. Mrs. Watkins is president of the Montana State As 
sociation. 

On March 8, at the American Consulate, Barbadoes, B. W. I., Blanche 
Erwin, class of 1905, Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, to Marcus B. Morrisey. 

On December 12, at Manila, P. I., Elsa Hoyt Claflin, class of 1907, 
Illinois Training School for Nurses, to William M. Chisholm. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chisholm will remain in the Philippine Islands for about a year before returning 
to this country. 

On April 18, Anne Molt, class of 1909, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Milwaukee, to 
Armour Dickinson. Mr. and Mrs. Dickinson will live in Pasadena, Cal. 

On April 9, at Kansas City, Mo., Adelaide Hayes, class of 1912, Hospital 
of the University of Pennsylvania, to Dr. Jackson. Dr. and Mrs. Jackson will 
live in Belgrade, Neb. 

On April 30, at Philadelphia, Pa., Jane Baird, class of 1912, Hospital of 
the University of Pennsylvania, to J. Charles. Mr. and Mrs. Charles will live 
in Philadelphia. 

On April 9, at Evanston, Ill., Clara Naomi Benedict, graduate of the 
Illinois Training School, to John Dinit Staple. Mr. and Mrs. Staple will live 
in Gladstone, Mich. 

On Apri 21, in Denver, Col., Dorothy Hicks, class of 1913, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Denver, to Earnest Lister. Mr. and Mrs. Lister will live in Denver. 

On April 14, Julia Hagburg, Swedish Mission Hospital, Omaha, to John 
Vetter. Mr. and Mrs. Vetter will live in Crawford, Neb. 

On May 7, Ella M. Simons, class of 1909, Wise Memorial Hospital, Omaha, 
Neb., to Perry Nordberg. Mr. and Mrs. Nordberg will live in Omaha. 

In March, Susie Jarrell, graduate of Telfair Hospital, Savannah, Ga., to 
Henry G. Turner. Mr. and Mrs. Turner will live in Quitman, Ga. 

On March 14, in Sacramento, Cal., Irene E. Bender, class of 1907, Cooper 
Hospital, Camden, N. J., to Guy Alva Bassett. Mr. and Mrs. Bassett will live 
in Dinuba, Cal. 

On April 16, at Camden, N. J., Gertrude Macklin Truitt, graduate of the 
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West Jersey Homeopathic Hospital, Camden, to Christian Lewis Regner. Mr. 
and Mrs. Regner will live in Woodstown, N. J. 

On April 17, at Rochester, N. Y., Elizabeth M. Williams, class of 1909, 
Rochester Homeepathic Hospital, to Harry A. Fuller. Mr. and Mrs. Fuller 
will live in Rochester. 


DEATHS 


On March 27, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Alexander A. Birnie, Mrs. Birnie 
was Clara R. Colton, class of 1905, St. John’s Hospital. 

On March 11, at Deer Island, Newfoundland, Elfrida Feltham, class of 
1905, St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn. Miss Feltham died of tuberculosis after 
a long illness. 

In March, at Portland, Ore., Mrs. Harold Howard. Mrs. Howard was 
Myrta Van Dusen, graduate of the Hospital for Women and Children, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and was for several years president of the alumne association. Her 
former associates feel her loss deeply. 

On February 26, at the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Harriet Amelia 
McCullough, class of 1894, Long Island College Hospital, Brooklyn. 

On April 23, at the Syracuse Hospital for Women and Children, Mrs. 
Charles H. Knowland. Mrs. Knowland was Harriet Manchester and was a 
graduate of the hospital where she died, in the class of 1901. She was a most 
active member of her alumne association and her associates mourn her loss. 

REceNTLy, at Los Angeles, Cal., Luella Davis, a graduate of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, St. Paul, and widely known in the twin cities. Miss Davis’s death 
was due to injuries sustained a year ago, in Seattle, when an automobile in 
which she was riding was struck by a car. The burial was at Long Beach, Cal. 

On April 29, in Coalinga, Cal., Carolyn Munson, class of 1907, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Duluth. Miss Munson had been office nurse for Dr. J. E. Cox, of 
Coalinga, for the past two years. During that time, in spite of frequent attacks 
of suffering, she showed a cheerful and sunny disposition and made a host of 
friends. Her death came as a shock to many. Everything possible was done 
for her by doctors and nurses, but after four weeks of intense suffering from 
pyelitis she died. She was dressed in her uniform for burial, and six nurses 
acted as pallbearers. A large circle of friends in California and Minnesota 
mourn her loss. 

On April 21, at the Wilhenford Children’s Hospital, Augusta, Ga., Anna 
Clay Minor, class of 1908, Cincinnati Hospital. 

Miss Minor was found dead in bed, death being due to heart failure, as 
established at the coroner’s inquest. 

Miss Minor was twenty-eight years old and came to Augusta last November 
to accept the superintendency of the Wilhenford Hospital. She had shown 
unusual efficiency in that capacity. She was a member of the Graduate Nurses’ 
Association of Augusta, and was also on the Board of Directors. She was a 
member of the Cincinnati Hospital Alumnx Association, and before going to 
Augusta had been night principal of that hospital. 

The body of Miss Minor was taken to the home of Rev. Howard T. Cree, 
pastor of the Christian Church, of which she was a member. The funeral 
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afternoon 22nd. <A large number of 


service was held there on the of the 
nurses and doctors and the entire directorate of the Wilhenford Hospital at- 


tended the service. Her brother-in-law, Mr. E. D. Fristol, accompanied the 
remains to Augusta, Ky., her former home. 

On April 28, at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Lafayette, Ind., Forest Belle Boyer. 
Miss Boyer was a graduate of the New York Hospital and was taken ill while 
caring for a patient at Otterbein. After lying in a comatose condition for two 
weeks an operation disclosed tumor of the brain. She had done private duty 
nursing in Lafayette since her graduation in 1911. She was a member of the 
) New York Hospital Alumne Association and of the Indiana State Association 
and of the American Red Cross Association. She was faithful and cheerful 

in all her work and her loss is deeply mourned by all who knew her. 
On April 29, at Providence, R. I., after an illness of five months, Cora 
Lillian Adams, class of 1886, Massachusetts General Hospital. Miss Adams 
: came to Providence in 1887, as head nurse at the Rhode Island Hospital, later 
é becoming night matron at that institution. She left there early in 1889 to take 
up massage. She has resided in Providence and practised her profession as 


a masseuse successfully since that time. She was a member of St. James’s 
: Church and of St. Barnabas Guild for Nurses. She was a woman of great 

7 ability and sterling worth and was loved and respected by all who knew her. 
i On April 19, at her home in Huntingdon, Pa., Bessie Brewster, class of 
| a 1897, Hahnemann Hospital, Philadelphia. After graduation Miss Brewster did 
a private nursing until about a year ago, when she had a severe attack of rheuma- 
} ; tism, from which she never fully recovered. This winter complications set in 
; which resulted in her death after a long and painful illness. Miss Brewster 


was a member of the Hahnemann Hospital Alumne Association, also of the 
4 yraduate Nurses’ Association of the State of Pennsylvania. She had a bright, 
sunny, lovable disposition, with an unusual capacity for making and keeping 
strong friendships. Her life was given to others; even in her illness her 


4 
: first thought was consideration for others. While nursing was her profession, 
: it is none the less true that she lost her health by her devotion to the needs 
of suffering humanity. She literally gave her life that she might the better serve. 


Her associates and friends feel a sense of personal loss and bereavement in her 
death. 

On March 8, at St. Mary’s Hospital, Minneapolis, Elsie D. Rinkel, class 
of 1907. Until two years ago, when she went to Montana, Miss Rinkel had done 
private nursing in Minneapolis. She possessed a kindly disposition which 
endeared her to her patients and sister nurses, and her loss, will be sorely felt 
by all who knew her. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IN CHARGE OF 


M. E. CAMERON, R.N. 


THE Mopern Hospirat: Its INsprration; Its ARCHITECTURE; ITs 
EQuipMENT; Its OPERATION. By John A. Hornsby, M.D., Secretary 
Hospital Section, American Medical Association, Member American 
Hospital Association, etc., and Richard E. Schmidt, Architect, Fel- 
low American Institute of Architects. Octavo Volume of 644 pages, 
with 207 illustrations. Price, $7.00, cloth; $8.50, half morocco. 
W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia and London. 

The modern hospital forms a big subject, even if but one of its five 
divisions, as given in the sub-title, forms the text of the book. In this 
one we have the last work on each, and it makes a book of exceeding 
interest to all who are engaged in hospital work. It discusses the 
hospital from roof to cellar and sewer, every detail of construction, of 
equipment and furnishing, each personality in its management, from the 
president of the board of directors down to the helper in the scullery. 
The purchase of supplies and food, the arrangement of menus, the cost 
of maintaining patients, the running of the laundry, are only a few of 
the divisions, all of which are treated in the most minute detail. There 
is nothing slighted, and many surprising and unlooked-for topics are 
included under the heading of “ Modern Hospital.” 

THE PropLe’s Mepicat Guipe. By John Grimshaw, M.D., B.S. (Lond.), 
D.P.H. (Cambridge), M.R.C.S. (England), author of “ Reflec- 
ions on Opthalmic Work in the Army,” “ Eye-Strain and Eyesight,” 
“Your Child’s Health,” “The Medical Care of the School Child,” 
ete. Price, $3.00. The MacMillan Company, New York. 

The book contains “ Points for the Patient,” “ Notes for the Nurse,” 
“Matter for the Medical Adviser,” “Succour for the Sufferer,” and 
“Precepts for the Public;” so declares the author, whom one imme- 
diately suspects of being one of those nimbleminded folk who like to stir 
up mischief which no one finds easy to undo. The book does not come 
under the head of preventive medicine or nursing, and it would seem 
to this reviewer hardly wise to give to lay people permission to make 
diagnosis and apply treatment as it does, seeing that in these branches of 
applied knowledge the saying “ A little learning is a dangerous thing” 
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carries a meaning of paramount importance. Then, too, there is an 

implication of disloyalty to the author’s own profession in his act of 

mnstituting the people their own guide in matters of which they are 
necessarily ignorant. 

ELEMENTARY BACTERIOLOGY AND ProrozojLoGy: THE MIcROBIOLOG- 
Causes OF INFEcTIOUS Distases. By Herbert Fox, M.D., 
Director William Pepper Laboratory of Clinical Medicine in the 
University of Pennsylvania; Pathologist to the Zodlogical Society of 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.50. Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia and New 
York. 

This book is designed to meet the requirements of the nurse and 
beginner of the study of bacteriology; dwelling on the nature of 
microodrganisms and their relation to disease rather than biological 
differentiation, etc. The nurse is shown how bacteria pass from in- 
dividual to individual, the carriers they employ, the manner in which 
they enter the body and their means of exit, the length of time the in- 
fection remains active, and many other things of interest. The direc- 
tions for procuring and preparing specimens for bacteriologic examina- 
tion and the laboratory technique for the culture of microérganisms, 
sterilization, and the destruction of bacieria by chemical agents form 
the main part of the first five chapters. The relation of bacteria to 
disease and to immunity in general is next considered, following which 
come the acute and chronic infections, the various pathogenic bacteria 
not associated with a specific clinical disease, and, lastly, the diseases 
due to protozoa, closing with those diseases of unknown etiology, such 
as smallpox, scarlet fever, hydrophobia, measles, mumps. 

HYGIENE OF THE NurRsERrY, including the General Regimen and Feeding 
of Infants and Children; Massage and Domestic Management of the 
Ordinary Emergencies of Early Life. By Louis Starr, M.D., LL. D. 
Eighth Edition. 26 illustrations. Price, $1.00. P. Blakiston’s 
Sons, 1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Completely revised and brought up to date, this old friend only needs 
to be mentioned as appearing in a new edition. The book has been 
previously reviewed in these pages. 

Tue Oprratinc Room AND THE PATIENT. By Russell S. Fowler, M.D., 
Chief Surgeon First Division, German Hospital, Brookivn, N. Y. 
Third Edition. Octavo volume, 611 pages, with 212 illustrations. 
Price, $3.50. W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia and London. 
This book, which has been reviewed in these pages in its two earlier 

editions, comes to us entirely rewritten and much enlarged. All the 

newer methods of operating-room technique are introduced. 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


The American Journal of Nursing Company.—President, Clara D. Noyes, 
R.N., Bellevue Hospital. New York, N. Y. Secretary, Minnie H. Ahrens, R.N., 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

The American Nurses’ Association.—First Vice-president, Isabel MclIsaac, 
R.N., Room 345%, War Department, Washington, D. C. Secretary, Agnes G. 
Deans, 858 Brush St., Detroit, Mich. Treasurer, Mrs. C. V. Twiss, 419 West 
144th Street, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting to be held in Atlantic City, 
June 23-27, 1913. 

The National League for Nursing Education.—President, Mary C. 
Wheeler, R.N., 127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Jessie E. 
Catton, Springfield Hospital, Springfield, Mass. Treasurer, Mary W. McKechnie, 
R.N., 420 West 118th St., New York City. Annual meeting to be held in Atlantic 
City, 1913. 

The National Organization for Public Health Nursing.—President, Lillian 
D. Wald, R.N., 265 Henry Street, New York City. Secretary, Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R.N., 52 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. 

Army Nurse Corps, U. S. A.—Isabel MclIsaac, Room 345% War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Navy Nurse Corps, U. S. N.—Superintendent, Lenah S. Higbee, M.L.A., 
R.N., Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Department of the Navy, Washington, 
D. C. 

Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Committee.—Chairman, Isabel MclIsaac, 
Room 345% War Department, Washington, D. C. Treasurer, Mary M. Riddle, 
Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 

Nurses’ Relief Fund Committee.—Chairman, L. A. Giberson, R.N., 33d 
Street and Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Treasurer, M. Louise Twiss, 
R.N., 419 West 144th Street, New York City. 

Department of Nursing and Health, Teachers’ College, New York.— 
Director, M. Adelaide Nutting, R.N., Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
120th Street, New York City. 

Arkansas.—President, Mrs. F. W. Aydlett, 1200 Park Avenue, Little Rock. 
Secretary, Menia 8. Tye, Ft. Smith. President examining board, Mrs. F. W. 
Aydlett, 1200 Park Ave., Little Rock. Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. H. E. Waller, 
Box 583, Searcy. 

California —President, Catherine C. Pottenger, Monrovia. Secretary, 
Julia A. Hyde, 2375 Jackson Street, San Francisco. 

Colorado.—President, Mrs. C. A. Black, R.N., 2018 Greenwood Avenue, 
Pueblo. Secretary, Louise Perrin, R.N., 4303 Clay Street, Denver. President 
examining board, Mary B. Eyre, R.N., 1942 Pennsylvania Avenue, Denver. 
Secretary, Louise Perrin, R.N., 1942 Pennsylvania Avenue, Denver. 

Connecticut.—President, Mrs. Winifred Ahn Hart, R.N., Bridgeport. 
Secretary, Mary C. McGary, R.N., 31 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford. President 
examining board, Emma L. Stowe, New Haven Hospital, New Haven. Secretary, 
R. Inde Albaugh, R.N., Pleasant Valley. 

Delaware.—President, Mrs. Estelle Hall Speakman, R.N., Claymont. Secre- 
tary, Amy Allen, R.N., 2402 West Street, Wilmington. President examining 
board, Harold L. Springer, M.D., 1013 Washington Street, Wilmington. Secretary 
and treasurer, Anna M. Hook, R.N., 822 West Ninth Street, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia.—President, Estelle Wheeler, 1855 Calvert Street, Wash- 
ington. Secretary-treasurer, Zaidee Kibler, 706 Eleventh Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington. President examining board, Lily Kanely, R.N., 1723 G Street, Washing- 
ton. Secretary, Katherine Douglas, R.N., 418 East Capitol Street, Washington. 

Florida.—President, Mary A. Baker, R.N., St. Luke’s Hospital, Jackson- 
ville. Secretary, Anna L. O’Brien, R.N., 26 East Second Street, Jacksonville. 

Georgia.—President, Mrs. A. C. Hartridge, R.N., Pine Heights Sanatorium, 
Augusta. Corresponding secretary, Emma Dozier, R.N., 1135 Greene Street, 
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Augusta. President examining board, Ella M. Johnstone, R.N., 309 West Thirty- 
fifth Street, Savannah, Secretary and treasurer, Emily R. Dendy, R.N., 822 
Greene Street, Augusta. 

Idaho.—President, Mrs. Gertrude Cragin, R.F.D. No. 1, Boise. Secretary, 
Lulu Hall, 410 Overland Building, Boise. President examining board, Lulu 
Hall, 410 Overland Building, Boise. Secretary-treasurer, Napina Hanley, 309 
Washington Street, Boise. 

Illinois.—President, Adelaide M. Walsh, R.N., 153 East Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago. Secretary, Mrs. W. E. Bache, R.N., 6168 Winthrop Avenue, Chicago. 
President examining board, Bena M. Henderson, R.N., Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital, Chicago. Secretary-treasurer, Mary C. Wheeler, R.N., 127 N. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

Indiana.—President, Anna Rein, R.N., 653 Fort Wayne Avenue, No. 3, 
Indianapolis. Secretary, Ina M. Gaskill, R.N., 26 The Guilford, Indianapolis. 
President examining board, Mae D. Currie, R.N., 21 The Millikan, Indianapolis. 
Secretary, Edna Humphrey, R.N., Crawfordsville. 

Iowa.—President, Martha Oakes, R.N., St. Luke’s Hospital, Davenport. 
Corresponding secretary, Helen C. Paterson, R.N., 1118 Court Street, Sioux 
City. President examining board, B. L. Eiker, M.D., Leon. Secretary, Guilford 
H. Sumner, M.D., Capitol Building, Des Moines. 

Kansas.—President, Mrs. A. R. O’Keefe, R.N., 1245 North Market Street, 
Wichita. Secretary, Mrs. W. R. Saylor, 304 Bank Building, Hutchinson. 

Kentucky.—President, Mary L. Alexander, 1312 Hepburn Avenue, Louis- 
ville. Corresponding secretary, Elizabeth S. Robertson, 209 West St. Catherine 
Street, Louisville. 

Louisiana.—President, Jessie McCray. Secretary, Mrs. Lydia Breaux, 912 
Constantinople Street, New Orleans. President eramining board, J. T. Crebbin, 
M.D., 1207 Maison Blanche Building, New Orleans. Secretary, C. A. Bahn, M.D., 
22-24 Cusachs Building, New Orleans. : 

Maryland.—President, Mrs. Reba Thelin Foster, 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore. Secretary, Clara E. Query, R.N., 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. 
President examining board, Marie. Alida Gorter, R.N., 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore. Secretary, Elizabeth G. P. Hurst, R.N., 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts.—President, Mary E. P. Davis, 636 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Corresponding secretary, Jane F. Riley, 24 Charlesgate East, Boston. Presi- 
dent examining board, Mary M. Riddle, Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls. 
Secretary, Edwin B. Harvey, M.D., Boston. 

Michigan.—President, Fantine Pemberton, Ann Arbor. Corresponding secre- 
tary, Anna Mannel, Cadillac. President examining board, Mrs. Elizabeth Tacey, 
R.N., Detroit. Secretary, Robert L. Dixon, M.D., Lansing. 

Minnesota.—President, Mrs. E. W. Stuhr, 2416 Irving Avenue South, 
Minneapolis. Secretary, Mrs. J. S. White, R.N., 1471 Ashland Avenue, St. Paul. 
President examining board, Edith P. Rommel, R.N., 1502 Third Avenue South, 
Minneapolis. Secretary, Helen M. Wadsworth, R.N., 1502 Third Avenue South, 
Minneapolis. 

Mississippi.—President, J. M. Quinn, Hattiesburg Hospital, Hattiesburg. 
Secretary, Leola Steele, 306 South Union Street, Natchez. 

Missouri.—President, Margaret McKinley, R.N., 5896 Delmar Boulevard, 
St. Louis. Corresponding secretary, Eva Roseberry, R.N., Kansas City. 
President examining board, Mrs. Mabel Long Freytag, Graham. Secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Fanny E. S. Smith. 916 East 8th Street. Kansas City. 

Montana.—President, Mrs. Spenser Watkins, Jeffers. Secretary, Mrs. 
Boyle, 309 South Idaho Street. Butte. 

Nebraska.—President, Lillian B. Stuff, R.N., 1716 Dodge Street, Omaha. 
Corresponding secretary, Damie E. Henry, R.N., Douglass County Hospital, 
Omaha. President eramining board, Ellen Stewart, Clarkson Memorial Hospital, 
Omaha. Secretary, Lillian B. Stuff, 1716 Dodge Street, Omaha. 

New Hampshire.—President, Anna C. Lockerby, R.N., Laconia Hospitel. 
Laconia. Corresponding secretary, Jennie B. Messer, R.N., Beacon Hill Hospital, 
Manchester. President examining board, Ida F. Shepard, R.N., Mary Hitchcock 
Memorial Hospital, Hanover. Secretary, Ida A. Nutter, R.N., Franklin. 

New Jersey.—President, Arabella R. Creech, 37 Elm Street, Elizabeth 
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Secretary, Mrs. d’Arcy Stephan, R.N., 524 William Street, East Orange. Presi- 
dent examining ooard, Marietta B. Squire, R.N., 275 Sixth Avenue, Newark. 
Secretary-treasurer, Frances A. Dennis, R.N., 221 Clinton Avenue, Newark. 

New York.—President, Mrs. C. V. Twiss, R.N., 419 West 144th Street, 
New York. Secretary, Mrs. Charles G. Stevenson, R.N., 1316 85th Street, 
Brooklyn. President examining board, Lina Lightbourne, RN., 615 E. Genesee 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y. Secretary, Jane Elizabeth Hitchcock, R.N., 265 Henry 
Street, New York. 

North Carolina.—President, Cleone Hobbs, R.N., Greensboro. Secretary, 
Mrs. Dorothy Hayden, R.N., 105 North Davie Street, Greensboro. President 
examining board, Ella H. MacNichols, R.N., Presbyterian Hospital, Charlotte. 
Secretary and treasurer, Lois A. Toomer, R.N., 123 S. Fourth Street, Wilmington. 

North Dakota.—President, Bertha Erdmann, R.N., University. Secretary, 
Emily Holmes Orr, R.N., 816 Chestnut Street, Grand Forks, 

Ohio.—President, Mary E. Gladwin, 716 Second National Bank Building, 
Akron. Corresponding secretary, Matilda L. Johnson, 501 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland. 

Oklahoma.—President, Mrs. Idora Rose Scroggs, R.N., Kingfisher. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. B. Ridgway Ryder, R.N., 106 East Fifth Street, Oklahoma City. 
President examining board, Mrs. Marjorie Morrison, Guthrie, Oklahoma. Secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mabel Garrison, 1701 West Fifteenth Street, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon.—President, Eleanor Donaldson, 374 Third Street, Portland. Cor- 
responding secretary, Margaret Tandy, 820 Corbett Building, Portland. Presi- 
dent examining board, Mrs. O. E. Osborne, 512 Oakdale Avenue, Medford. 
Secretary-treasurer, Jane V. Doyle, R.N., 674 Kearney Street, Portland. 

Pennsylvania.—President, Ida F. Giles, R.N., German Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. Secretary, Mary S. Sims, R.N., Haverford. President examining board, 
William S. Higbee, M.D., 1703 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. Secretary- 
treasurer, Albert E. Blackburn, M.D., 3813 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island.—President, Mrs. Harriet P. Churchill, 352 Broad Street, 
Providence. Corresponding secretary, Alida Young, Providence Lying-in Hos- 
pital, Providence. President examining board, Henry C. Hall, M.D., Butler 
Hospital, Providence. Secretary-treasurer, Lucy C. Ayers, R.N., Woonsocket 
Hospital, Woonsocket. 

South Carolina.—President, M. A. Trenholm, 1105 Laurel Street, Columbia. 
Secretary, Lula M. Davis, Sumter Hospital, Sumter. 

Tennessee.—President examining board, Lena A. Warner, R.N., 112 North 
Belvedere Boulevard, Memphis. Secretary, Martha Cleveland, Wartrace. 

Texas.—President, A. Louise Dietrich, R.N., St. Mark’s Hospital, El Paso. 
Secretary, Allie Brookman, R.N., Whitney. President examining board, M. Maud 
Muller, R.N., 209 Sixth Street, San Antonio. Secretary, Clara L. Shackford, R.N., 
John Sealy Hospital, Galveston. 

Vermont.—President examining board, Donly C. Hawley, M.D., Burlington. 
Secretary, Mary E. Schumacher, Brattleboro Memorial Hospital, Brattleboro. 

Virginia —President, Celia Brian, Danville General Hospital, Danville. 
Secretary, Agnes D. Randolph, Virginia Hospital, Richmond. Secretary and 
treasurer examining board, Mary Marshall Fletcher, Leesburg. 

Washington.—President, Ella A. Wilkinson, R.N., St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Bellingham. Secretary, Ursula Tibbels, R.N., 413 Exchange Building, Bellingham. 
President examining board, Mary P. Hawley, R.N., 718 East Howell, Seattle. 
Secretary and treasurer, Anna T. Phillips, R.N., 311 South 4th Street, Tacoma. 

West Virginia—President, Mrs. George Lounsbery, 1119 Lee Street, Charles- 
ton. Secretary, Mrs. M. J. Steele, 10 Hubbart Court, Charleston. President 
examining board, Dr. J. McKee Sikes, Martinsburg. Secretary, Dr. Charles M. 
Scott, Bluefield. 

Wisconsin.—President, Miss Anna Dastych, 1027 Jaekson Street, La 
Crosse. Secretary, Stella Mathews, 518 Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee. 
President committee of examiners, Mary A. Hardaker, R.N., 562 Fourth Street, 
Milwaukee. Secretary, Anna J. Haswell, R.N., 1610 Jefferson Street, Madison. 

Wyoming.—President, Mrs. James E. Mills, R.N., Rock Springs. Secretary- 
treasurer, Mary Brown, R.N., Douglas Hospital, Douglas. President examining 
board, Mrs. James E. Mills, R.N., Rock Springs. Secretary, Martha A. Converse, 
R.N., Casper. 
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